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FOR THE REPOSITORY. 


A Sketch of the Life and Character of the Honourable 'Tuzornt- 
ius Parsons, L. L. D. late Chief Justice of the Commonwealth 


of Massachusetts. 


IT is ever a difficult task to undertake a record of the life and 
character of one, who has shone so conspicuous as the subject of 
this memoir. We hardly dare assay our feeble efforts to de 
justice to a man, who, while he lived, commanded the admira- 
tion and respect of all who knew him, and whose memory is 
so fondly cherished; and, were it not that we esteem it a 
duty tohold up to view such exalted characters for the benefit. 


of posterity, we should shrink from the task allotted to us. A 


faithful description of the life of every individual, how ‘mean 
soever his station in society, would be of service to posterity. 
Of how much greater utility then must be the faintest sketch 
of one distinguished for every moral and political virtue. Cer- 
tainly it behoves us to emulate virtue in whatever situation it 
may appear, and when the heart, which was warmed with 
every generous and noble sentiment, is mouldering with its na- 
tive dust, it is as much our duty to hand down to posterity the 
record of those transactions which attracted the esteem of all 
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within the sphere of their influence. It would be highly grati- 
fying if, in the task before us, this object could be accomplished, 
We have, however, to regret the want of sufficient materials for 


this purpose; and we do not profess to state any facts not known 
to many before. ‘To a summary from a much abler hand than 
ours, we acknowledge ourselves much indebted; but we feel a 
confidence, that to the admirers of exalted worth, our feeble ef- 
forts will not be unacceptable, though they should fall far short 
of doing justice. 

T'HEeopHiILusS Parsons was born in February, 1750, at the 
town of Newbury, (Massachusetts) and received the first rudi- 
ments of his education under the celebrated Master Moody. 
His early years were marked by mental labour and study, rather 
than by the amusements peculiar to youth, and he always ap- 
peared to prefer the acquisition of useful knowledge before the 
slightest participation in the ordinary relaxations of young 
minds. With this disposition, he, after the necessary prepara- 
tions, was admitted a student at Harvard College. The life of a 
young student is seldom a source of interest, and the world are 
rarely acquainted with any remarkable displays of genius within 
the narrow confines of the college walls. ‘To his instructors and 
fellow students he may be an object of regard, and even of ad- 
miration; but seldom does his fame extend farther. It is not, 
until he is emancipated from collegiate restriction that the powers 
of his mind can be sufficiently exercised, and not until he is en- 
gaged in the profession best suited to his talents, that the world 
feel any interest whatever in his early indications of superiour 
natural endowments. Parsons, while in college, was justly 
thought to be possessed of talents above the common standard, 
and his intense application to study, added to a retentive mem- 
ory, were bright proguosticks of futureemimence. As, however, 
it is not the biography of his early years, which we are about 
delineating, but of that period, and in that capacity, where he so 
ably acquitted himself, we pass over the intermediate time from 
his reception of collegiate honours in the year 1769, to that 


when he commeneed his studies for the bar. 
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He repaired to Falmouth, now Portland, and entered upon the 
study of the Jaw under the late Judge Bradbury. While thus 
employed, he kept the erammar school in that town. After he 
was admitted to the bar, he practised law there afew years with 
creat reputation for one so young in his profession. ‘The con- 
fagration of that town by the British obliged him to withdraw 
to the house of his father, a respectable minister in Newbury. It 
was at this gloomy period, when all the fairest prospects of his pro- 
fession seemed blasted, and poverty and ruin seemed to threaten 
his future career; when driven by the horrours of war again to 
throw himself on parental protection, that he met with under the 
same hospitable roof with Judge ‘Trowbridge, who likewise had 
sought refuge there from the confusion and. peril of the times. 
Not unfrequently circumstances, apparently the most adverse, 
are the means of greater advancement, and more important in- 
structions are gathered in the school of misfortune, than could 
otherwise be obtained. Parsons saw himself deprived of all 
immediate means to prosecute his profession, saw himself at an 
age, when disappointment is most grievous to be borne, left en- 
tirely destitute. But few young men are capable of viewing 
with any patience the eminence from which by misfortune they 
have been hurled. From the disagreeable wreck which Parsons 
now experienced, none but the most painful anticipations 
could have resulted, had he not determincd to profit by it, and 
to lay up against the time when he might need, the fund of in- 
formation he had now an opportunity of colleeting. Had it not 
been for this accidental meeting with Judge Trowbridge, the 
powers of his mind, which afterwards raised him to such cele- 


brity, might forever have remained dormant. Misfortune is the ~ 


nurse of genius. It brings to light the hidden greatness of man, 
and when he is obliged to cultivate talents, they always shine 
with more transcendant lustre. We do not however assert that this 
was the only cause of Judge Parsons’ superiour eminence. Un- 
doubtedly the natural force of his talents, and the strength of 
his mind would alone have entitled him to admiration and res- 
pect; but we speak of this interview as he frequently did, that 
he esteemed it the most fortunate period of his life, and we only 
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repeat his own sentiment when we say it added strength to the 
foundation of his subsequent brilliant career. 

Our limits oblige us to pass over many interesting facts from 
the time he recommenced business to the period of his succes- 
sion to the bench. During the interval, when exerting himself 
towards the attainment of general literature, as well as a deep 
and thorough acquaintance with all branches of his profession, 
after being repeatedly called upon to argue the most abstruse 
and difficult points of law, and having enjoyed for a long time 
the unlimited confidence and respect of all who knew him, he 
was called on to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation 
of Chief Justice Dana to preside in the Supreme Court. “ This,” 
says his successor, “was the first, and I believe the only in- 
stance of a departure from the ordinary rule of succession; and 
considering the character and talents of some, who had been 
many years on the bench, perhaps no greater proof could be 
given of his pre-eminent legal endowments than that this ele- 
vation should have been universally approved. Perhaps there 
never was a period when the regular succession would have been 
more generally acquiesced in as fit and proper, and yet the de- 
parture from it in this instance was every where gratifying.” 

It is the lot of all great men to have enemies. Judge Par- 
sons was not without them; on the contrary, every step he 
made towards reaching the summit of excellence was the means 
of raising up foes. ‘They could not, however, withhold from 
him the tribute of praise so ,justly his due, and from them pro- 
ceeded the appellation, by which he was ever afterwards dis- 
tinguished, the “ Giant of the Law.” 

It has been necessary for us to bring the Chief Justice’s life up 
to this period in rather an unconnected manner, and we must now 
be allowed the privilege of tracing some of the most important 
characteristicks in different periods of his existence, and under the 
different circumstances in which he was placed. To those 
of our readers, who do not particularly desire to trace from 
small beginnings, the gradual increase and elegance of the su- 
perstructure, such a deviation from the ordinary rules of bio- 
graphical sketches will not seem ‘unpardonable. ‘To those 
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who had rather see the gradual increase, who had rather 
view by degrees the dawnings of genius, than to be at 
ence dazzled with the brilliancy of the sun, after it has reach- 
ed the zenith of its glory, we can only offer as an apology that 
our means for such an elaborate sketch have been rather con- 
fined, and the limits usually allotted for this purpose would hard- 
ly admit such prolixity. ‘The life of every individual is more 
or less chequered by prosperity and adversity ; but where these 
circumstances in detail may be interesting to a few, perhaps 
to all his friends and particular connexions, they cannot, 
with propriety, be introduced to publick view. ‘The life of a 
creat man is always interesting in its most trivial contin- 
gencies; but we should require the pen of a Boswell, and 
none but such an intimate friend is adequate to give a state- 
ment of such facts in a sufficiently interesting manner. 

We cannot give a more correct representation of his profes- 
sional and judicial character than is made by his successor in 
office. “ He appeared to have an instantaneous perception of 
the legal merits of a controversy, and to see the beginning, 
middle, and end of a cause with one comprehensive glance.” 
In his capacity of Judge, he reformed numberless abuses in the 
judicial code, and has left behind him standing memorials of 
his deep penetration and profound skill in the six first volumes 
of the present series of reports. But he possessed qualities not 
exposed to the publick eye, but equally important with any 
others more universally known. He was a patient and dili- 
gent inquirer after truth, revolving and revising his own opin- 
ions, until it was scarcely possible they should not be correct, 
communicating freely to his brethren his own reasonings, and 
candidly listening to their’s, suppressing all pride of opinion, 
and being ready to adopt another’s, instead of his own, if found 
more conformable to truth, and never being willing to give 
the sanction of the whole court toa principle, until it had been 
tested by every method which learning and ingenuity could 
devise.” Above all, in criminal causes, he was remarkable for 
his humanity, and adopted in its fullest extent the maxim of 
Lord Chief Justice Hale, that doubts should be always placed 


in the scale of mercy. 
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Asa scholar, he was almost without a competitor in this coun- 
iry. The interests of literature, he always studied to promote, 
At the age of forty, he recommenced the study of the Greek 
language, which, unfortunately for professional men, is not suffi- 
ciently attended to in the ordinary course of collegiate instruc- 
tion. He made great proficiency in this study, and undoubt- 
edly ranked first among the Greek scholars of our country, 
To this fact we have the testimony of Mr. John Luzac, Pro- 
fessor of the Greek language, &c. iu the university of Leyden, 
communicated to Fr. Ad. Vanderkemp, Esq. for many years 
past resident in the State of New-York. “In a letter which 
Mr. Vanderkemp received from Mr. Luzac, Mr. Luzac asks; 
whether he had made an acquaintance with a Mr. Parsons of 
Boston, of whom he had heard that he was called in America 
the “Giant of the Law.” How well Mr. Parsons might be 
entitled to this appellation, Mr. Luzae said he could not 
judge; but he could of his own knowledge affirm, that he was 
a giant in Greek Criticism.”* 'To this testimony we might add 
the evidence of many others; of all who in this country rank 
highest in literary acquirements. But, although such a bright 
evidence has been adduced, it is only of his excellence in one 
particular branch. Were we to summon all the evidences of 
his superiour ac quirements in almost every other department, we 
might be thought to be “ infatuated with admiration ;” but to 
avoid this appearance, and feeling our own inability to do justice 
to this part of his character, we must decline dwelling any 
longer on a fact, which is universally admitted, that Parsons 
was one of the brightest luminaries, which ever shone in the 
temple of science. 

Asa statesman, he was deservedly celebrated. Of his political 
creed, we are debarred giving an opinion ; but that he had the 
good of his country at heart, is sincerely believed, and sufficient- 


* Professor Luzac was confessedly the first Greek scholar of his day in 
Europe. His opinion of Judge Parsons was founded on a correspondence 
he had with the Chief Justice many years ago, occasioned by the latter send- 
ing to Amsterdam for some rare editions of Greek authors, which could not 
be obtained either in this eountry or England. Sketch of the Character, &c. 
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jy evident from every transaction of a publick nature in which 
he was engaged. 
At the time when the people of Massachusetts were about 


framing a constitution, when the assistance of all great men was 
sought with avidity, Parsons yielded to the solicitations of his 


friends, and consented to become a member of the convention, 
which deliberated upon and formed the frame of state govern- 
ment, which has so happily continued, in spite of the many rude 
shocks it has received, to the present day. 

His political career was marked by many peculiarities, not 
often met with in the life of a professed politician. He was 
never known, on any occasion, to sacrifice his own ideas of 
right, however hastily conceived, to any measure, which might 
conduce to his popularity. Oftentimes, with utter astonishment, 
have his friends remarked his pertinacity in the very face of 
publick opinion, and frequently have endeavoured to remonstrate 
with him privately on subjects of minor importance, which to 
abandon, might strengthen, and to persist in might hazard his 
political fame. Judge Parsons however had but one standard 
by which to try the opinions he might adopt. That standard 
was his Own eritical discrimination between right and wrong. 
Almost as soon as an opinion had passed through his mind, it 
underwent this examination—if found correct, it was urged in 
defiance of every obstacle, and if found dangerous in its ultimate 
effects to the publick welfare, how many advocates soever it 
might find in those who sought popular favour, it was combatted 
with an almost irresistible force. Such was his general political 
character, and with such principles he could not fail of receiving 


the applause of his fellow citizens. 
In his private life, Chief Justice Parsons was a pattern for the 


imitation of every one. Classical studies and a close confine- 
ment to the prosecution of any particular profession are apt to 
engender morose and unsocial feelings; but Parsons was always 
affable and conciliating in his manners. He could leave the 
theological controversy, the mathematical problem, or the legal 
inquiry, and enter at once with spirit and interest into domestick 
conversation, and even into children’s sports. When fatigued 
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with the labour of deep legal research, or exhausted by a contin: 
ued train of thought upon one subject, it was not uncommon fox 
him to relax his mind with some abstruse arithmetical or geom. 


etrical demonstration, or to turn over the pages of some popular 
and interesting novel.* 

Simplicity and order presided over his household ; hospitality, 
without ostentation or ceremony, reigned within his mansion ;} 


domestick tranquility and cheerfulness beamed from his coun- 
tenance, and was reflected back upon him from his happy and 
delighted family. It is in domestick scenes where the true cha- 
racter of a man is developed ; and here did Parsons prove him- 
self in the various relations of husband, parent, and friend, a 
man of very superiour cast. He lived for the good of man- 
kind. 'To this point we may safely say, did all his exertions 
tend ; but he never forgot the claims of his family in his en- 
deavours to promote universal good. His philanthropy seemed 
to glow with increased fervour when lighted up on the do- 
mestick altar, and the beams, which were felt to be the most ge- 
nial, emanated from that orb, which shone with such splendour 
at home. 

There is one more trait in the character of this great man, 
which gives the finish to a portrait, we cannot paint in too glow- 
ing colours. He was a Christian. Without this, what are 
splendid talents, and a mind fraught with the learning of centu- 
ries, but meteors which glitter for a moment, but, which are soon 
lost to the sight, and are forgotten? The Christian stands on an 
eminence, whose base is the rock of ages; and if superadded te 
this character there are the attractions, which adorned the sub- 
ject of these memoirs, grateful posterity will cherish his memory, 
and hold up his virtues for universal admiration. 

In his conversation with his friends he expressed frequently 
his firm belief in the Christian religion. It was not a belief 
founded on this or that interpretation, but on a profound investi- 
gation of all the evidences, which are afforded. He felt it as 
every man, who will reflect on the subject must feel it to be, an 
inquiry of vast importance, and he devoted much time and 


*See Parker’s Sketch, p. 26. + Ibid. 24, 
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pains to the establishment of his faith, in what he deemed the 
pure religion of Jesus. In this belief he continued until death 
arrested him ; and it is a consolation to his friends to anticipate 
the fulfilment of the promises made in the gospel to such as dili- 
ently search after, and unremittingly pursue the truth. 


Chief Justice Parsons died Saturday, 30th October, 1813, 


ai 30°clock, P. M. Zz. F. 
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FOR THE REPOSITORY. 


An Appeal io the Publick, on the Controversy respecting the Revo- 
lution in Harvard College, and the events which have followed 
it, occasioned by the use which has been made of certain com- 
plaints and accusations of Miss Hannah Adams, against the 
Author. By Jedediah Morse, D. D. 8vo. p. 190. Charles- 
town, printed for the Author, 1814. 

Narrative of the Controversy between the Rev. Jedediah Morse, 
D.D. and the Author. By Hannah Adams. p. 31. Some 
Notice of the Remarks on Stephen Higginson, Jun. contained 
in Dector Morse’s Appeal to the Publick, By Stephen Hig- 
ginson, Jun. Review of Doctor Morse’s “ Appeal to the Pub- 
lick,” principally with reference to that part of it which relates 
to Harvard College. By a Friend of that College. p. 42. Bos- 
ton, Ellaot, 1814. 


WE have chosen to consider these publications in one article, 
as they all relate to the controversy, which has, for several 
years, been carried on in a neighbouring state, with a zeal, warm- 
ed, in some instances, beyond that mild, and unoffending tem- 
perature, which the precepts of the Gospel, the dictates of phi- 
losophy, and the rules of candour and politeness equally incul- 
| Cate. In our observations on the subject, we shall endeavour to 
fulfil our part, as reviewers, without entering into the contest 
ourselves. However we may be affected by a perusal of these 
pamphlets, we will endeavour, for a moment, to forget the appeal 
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of sympathy, and the emotions of disapprobation. The interest, 
we may also add, the convenience of our readers, demand that a 
perspicuous view of the origin, progress and present state of the 
dispute should be given them: they can then, without the la- 
bour of perusing all these documents, come at a pretty just con- 
clusion, on the merits of the parties concerned. One of the Rev- 
erend combatants, is not a stranger in our pages, as we had oc- 
casion, in a former number, to notice that part of one of his pro- 
ductions, which interested us most nearly. For the other char- 
acters concerned, we have the most unqualified respect; a res- 
pect enforced by their learning, piety and liberality. We shall, 
however, to the best of our abilities, do equal justice to the par- 
ties, without reference to personal motives, feelings or prejudices. 

As it now exists, the controversy may properly be described, 
as consisting of two branches: Imo. A dispute concerning litera- 
ry property, occasioned by the publication of Doctors Morse and 
Parish’s Compendious History of New-England, in a manner, 
which interfered with, and indeed almost ruined the sale of Miss 
Adams’ Summary History; and the subsequent publication of an 
Abridgment, to prevent the sale of Miss Adams’ Abridged His- 
tory, for the use of schools. 2ndo. A theological dispute, ocea- 
sioned by the election, in 1805, of the Rev. Dr. Ware, to the 
Hollis Professorship of Divinity in the University at Cambridge. 

We would not, in this place, be understood, as giving an opi- 
nion, whether, as Doctor Morse asserts, the first branch of the con- 
iroversy, depends upon the second for its life and vigour, or, 
whether, as the author of the review asserts, the supporters of 
Miss Adams are actuated, purely, by motives of friendship and 
humanity. Weare sure, that a very cursory view of the facts, 
a slight attention to their dates, and a comparison of one fact 
with another, will leave but one conclusion on the minds of all 
our readers. Every one will, we think, perceive the adroitness 
of that policy, which would marshal on the side of one of the 
combatants, the religious prejudices, zeal and bigotry of a very 
numerous sect ; a sect, too, whose most favourite dogmas, enter 
into the creed of so many other sects, almost equally liable to be 


interested in the result. 
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With respect to the dispute on literary property, the leading 
facts are simply these: Miss Adams, in 1799, (we think) publish- | 
ed her History of New-England; a work compiled with much 
labour, from the oldest records in the country, scattered as they 
are, through almost every town of note in the New-England 





states. ‘This work, we are informed, nearly cost its author her 
eye-sight, so intense was her application. On it she depended 
for the future support of herself and her aged father; and in al- 
most any other country, such a book, might have been relied on 
for afortune. It was approved by the reviewers of both hem- 
ispheres, as one of the best historical works ever published. 
Bui unfortunately for Miss Adams, in a pecuniary point of 
view, slie was not so well acquainted with that part of her profes- 
sion, which relates to the disposal of a work, as she should have 
been. In the present age, it is not only requisite, that an author 
siiould be able to write a good book ; he must also be able so to 
manage his bargains with printers, binders, and sellers, that he 
may in the first place ensure a sale, and in the next, reap a profit 
on the aetual sale; or he must dispose of his copy-right for the 
most it will bring. With the minuter parts of this species of 
traffick, Miss Adamswas entirely unacquainted, and consequent- 
ly, suffered a very considerable diminution in the profit of her 
publication. Had she been as well versed in this part of the pro- 
fession, as a certain Doctor of Divinity whom we could name, 
she would have obtained a prepossession of the market for books 
of this description, and the world would probably have never 
heard of the “ Compendious History of Doctors Morse and 
Parish. 

While Miss Adams was labouring under the embarrassments 
produced by this unprofitable publication (five years after) the 
appearance of Doctors Morse and Parish’s “ Compendious His- 
tory” almost annihilated all the expectations, which she had 
formed, upon a future edition of her work, and an abridgment 
for the use of schools. ‘That she felt very much hurt and dis- 
appointed, may naturally be supposed. ‘The labour of years 
was, by this interference, rendered useless to her, and her only 
dependence, for support for herself and an aged parent, were 
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taken from her, by the avidity of two book-maxkers, who had 
joined in the work, most probably, for the very purpose of pre- 
occupying the market and schools with their small work, before 
Miss Adams’ Abridgement shopld make its appearance. 

Miss Adams’ feelings on the occasion are best described in 
her own words, which we transcribe for the benefit of our read- 
ers, who have not her “ Narrative” before them. 


** The circumstances of my situation, (says she) were well known to Dr. 
‘* Morse, for he boasts of his patronage, and the interest he took in my con- 
** cerns.* Was it then wonderful, that my feelings should be deeply wounded at 
‘* finding my labours apparently rendered useless by the publication of a rival 
** work by Doctors Morse and Parish? Their book, however intended, I saw, 
‘* from its size and price, must be considered, in fact, as a rival work, both 
‘* to my original history, and to any abridgment of it I might be supposed 
**to make. It rivalled my original history in its size, for it contained 387 
‘* pages, while mine contained but 513 in a larger type. It rivalled, also, 
“‘ any probable abridgment, because from Dr. Morse’s superiour dexterity 
*‘ in making his contracts with the printer, he sold his book for one dollar 
** 25 cents, while my work, containing only 126 pages more, cost two dol- 
‘‘ Jars, 25 cents. If therefore it had been the design of these gentlemen, to 
‘¢ make a book, which should effectually drive mine out of the market, and 
‘* prevent me from substituting any other, they would have made just such 
** a book as their ‘‘ Compendious History.” No one therefore will blame 
‘** me, that I hastened to seek an explanation of Dr. Morse, and endeavoured 
‘‘ to ascertain, whether he intended to enter into this ruinous competition 
‘with me. I accordingly saw him, and he assured me, that ‘‘he did not 
‘ think his work would interfere with mine.” He replied to my question, 
* whether he was willing I should print an abridgment, that ‘ he was 
“ perfectly willing, and wished to encourage the undertaking.” I was 
* bound to believe him sincere, and, not having then read his prefave, of 


‘+ eourse was satisfied.” 


That Miss Adams felt herself injured, in more than one view 
of the subject, is not surprizing. The rival publication, occasion- 
ed her, not merely a pecuniary Joss; her fidelity, as a compiler 
of history, was, in a manner impeached, by the classification of 


‘© * One of the instances of patronage I received from him, was an offer, 
which I accepted, to take two, instead of one copy of my history, on con- 
dition that I would let him bave them a quarter of a dollar cheaper than I 
sold them to others.” 
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her work, among those which the Reverend authors of the 
« Compendious History” thought proper to censure, as unworthy 
of publick patronage. She saw Doctor Morse, and expostulated 
with him on the subject. ‘The Doctor seemed to think that his 


> and also gave 


work “ would not interfere in the sale of hers ;’ 
his consent to the publication of her lor; projected abridgment. 
Here we are somewhat surprized at the Doctor’s conduct: he 
certainly must have suffered, for a moment, the sentiments of 
benevolence to overrule his commonty ruling passion. A wish, 
« benevolent wish, we are ready, for the honour of human nature, 
to allow, prompted him to satisfy Miss Adams by the profession 
of good intentions, and compensate in some measure, the injury 
which a worthy woman had sustained. The Doctor’s cooler 
judgment, however, scon corrected the errour of his heart; and 
that his reflections on what he had conceded to Miss Adams did 
awaken him to re-Morsg, will appear from the following let- 
ter, which he wrote to her, a few days after her interview with 
him. Its importance, in this controversy, is, we think, « sufli- 
cient excuse, for our giving it entire. 


MISS HANNAH ADAMS, 
“* Vadem, Charlestown, Sept. 26, 1804. 

‘ The last time I saw you, you suggested to me, that you had contem- 
“plated an abridgment of the History of New-England for schools, and 
‘wished to know if I should have any objection to your publishing a work 
“of that kind. LI answered you that I hadnot. Ihave since mentioned 
“{in a letter] the subject of our conversation to my partner, Rev. Mit 
“ Parish, who appears not altogether pleased with the idea, as i will look 
“ too much like rivalship, and might proveke to an abridgment of ours. He 
“thinks, that as we had no intention of interfering with the sale of your 
“large and valuable History of New-England, and bad no intimation of 
“ your intention of abridging it; and as ours is intended for a very different 
‘‘ purpose from yours, i would hardly be proper, as ours is now published, 
‘‘ for you to publish another of the same kind, at a less price. The publick 
“ would say, that either the one or the other was unnecessary. Such are Mr. 
‘P's ideas, which he requested me to communicate to you. ‘They will 
* have what weight with you, you will please to give them. [ gave you 


‘my own opinion verbally when I saw you. 
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‘It would give me pain to have the least interference in any of our pub. 
“* jications. It has ever been my wish to promote yours. It never entered 
‘my mind, that our history of New-England would be considered ag any 
‘** interferenee with your views. Iam sorry if you so consider it. I hayg 
‘‘ never heard that it is the opinion of any other person. 

Sincerely wishing you success in all your useful labours, I am, with 


‘“‘ esteem, your humble servant, 
J. MORSE” 


By this letter, we perceive that Doctor Morse was determined 
to engross the whole business of history-writing to himself, and to 
do as other monopolists have done; 7. e. to take advantage of his 


fortune, which would enable him to publish a large and cheap 


edition of his own abridgment, should Miss Adams persist in 
the abridgment of her work. The publication by Miss Adams 
of an abridgment, the sketch of which she had made several 
years before Doctors Morse and Parish’s publication, and which 
was ihen even partly prepared for the press, would, the Rev. Doc- 
tor thought, “lock too much like rivalship,” and might provoke him 
to an abridgment of his work. This deserves some considera- 
tion. How could the publication of a work, which had _ been 
several years in progress, before the appearance of the “ Com- 
pendious History,” “ appear too much like rivalship ?” Doctors 
Morse and Parish had then no intention of abridging their work, 
and no one will say that Miss Adams’ abridgment would have 
interfered with the “Compendious History.” There could 
.therefore, have been no “rivalship.” But supposing, for a mo- 
ment, that the proposed publication, should appear “ like rival- 
ship ;” had the Reverend Doctors any reason to complain, after 
ihe publication of their “ Compendious History,” which con- 
fessedly interfered with the sale of Miss Adams’s “ large and val- 
uable history ?” or would Miss Adams’s abridgment furnish a 
just provocation to an abridgment, when “ the publick,” to use 
Doctor Morse’s words, “ would say,” that either one or the 
other was unnecessary ?” We verily believe, that had the Rev. 
Doctors governed themselves by the opinion or convenience of 
ihe publick, their work would never have made its appearance. 

We cannot but observe, in the different parts and transactions 
ef this controversy, the extreme desire whieh Doctor Morse 
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evinces, of retiring from the responsibility of his own meas- 
ures. ‘The truth of this observation,##s strikingly illustrated in 
this place; ‘The Doctor, when he wrote the letter in question, 
was desirous, that Miss Adams should attribute all the ungracious 
part of it to the influence and opinion of the Rev. Doctor Parish ; 
and it is accordingly written, as though quoted in Doctor 
Parish’s own words. ‘The letter from which Doctor Parish’s 
opinion is said to have been taken, is we suppose most unfortu- 
nately lost, as it does not appear in Doctor Morse’s collection. 
The reason why the letter should be lost, will be seen, in one 
short sentence of Doctor Parish’s letter to Miss Adams in an- 
swer to her’s, occasioned by Doctor Morse’s of September 26. 
«| did suppose,” says he, “ that owr’s (their history) had induced 
you to abridge your's.” How, we ask, was Doctor Parish thus 
impressed, as to Miss Adams’ motives for desiring to publish an 
abridgment? Doctor Morse, as appears from the letter of Sep- 
tember 26, was the person who first gave Doctor Parish the in- 
formation of the intention to abridge; and is it improbable, 
that he, also, was the source from which Doctor Parish derived 
his knowledge of Miss Adams’s supPosED motives? Some pains 
had unquestionably been taken, to prejudice the mind of Doctor 
Parish; for, upon reading Miss Adams’ own statement of her 
reasons, he replied that “her narrative had dispelled his appre- 
hensions,” and gave his most unequivocal consent to the 
abridgment, and his good wishes for its success. 

With the assurances of Doctor Parish, and the “ courteous 
language” of Doctor Morse, Miss Adams was then satisfied. Un- 
willing to protract a dispute, and even willing to forego all 
her claims of remuneration for preceding interferences, in her 
literary labours, she was content, could she be permitted to fol- 
low her own plans, without future interruption. She did not, 
then, think, that assurances, so readily given, would, in the se- 
quel, be disregarded; she judged of others by herself. Doctor 
Morse seizes with avidity upon this expression of satisfaction, to 
prove, that these assurances discharged him from any future con- 
siderations of Miss Adams’ claims, and that the subsequent 
controversy originated, not in bis disregard of his own stipula- 
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tions, but in the religious intolerance ofa party in Harvard Col- 
lege. As well might one Who has given his note for a book 
debt, pretend, that he has thereby discharged his obligation to 
pay! 

But, absurd as Doctor Morse’s construction will appear, his 
subsequent conduct, gave the world to understand, that he meant 
fo persist in it. The publication, at Newburyport, of an edi- 
tion of his history, shortened, that it might be sold at a very re- 
duced price, evinced that “courteous language” was the full 
measure of that justice, which he had intended to bestow on her, 
“‘ This act, as soon as it became known, excited a general senti- 
ment of indignation in the publick. It became necessary, there- 
fore, for Doctor Morse to appear to be willing to offer an inves- 
tication ; he accordingly proposed to submit his conduct towards 
Miss Adams to a reference, pledging himself, to redress her 
wrongs, to the satisfaction of three gentlemen, named by him- 
self.” This proposition was, without hesitation, acceded to by 
Miss Adams, and Doctor Morse named the Hon. Judge Da- 
vis, Hon. Judge Dawes, and the Hon. Mr. Dexter, as _ referees. 
These gentlemen met in April, and after a full hearing, in May, 
1809, gave the following opinion, or award: 


The award or opinion of the Referees. 
‘* We are requested to give an opinion on the merits of a controversy 


“between Miss Hannan Apams and the Rev. Doctors Morse and 


‘* PaRIsH. 

‘** Miss Hannah Adams is the complainant; she alleges an interference 
‘‘ with two of her publications, the Summary History of New-England, and 
‘‘an abridgment of that history, by the Compendious History of New- 
‘“* England, which the Rev. Gentlemen above mentioned have published in 
** two editions. 

‘* Miss Adams is represented in this submission by Stephen Higginson, 
‘* Jun. Esq. and it was stated by the Rev. Doctor Morse, at the hearing be- 
‘* fore us, that he had authority to include the Rev. Doctor Parish. 

“« After full deliberation on the evidence and observations presented to 
‘us by the parties respectively, it is our opinion, that Dr. Morse, and Dr. 
‘“ Parish, in making the publication complained of, have not violated any 
‘‘ right, which any judicatory, legal or equitable, is competent to enforce. 
‘* We are however of opinion, that Miss Adams, by her pre-occupation of 
‘* the subject, and her assiduous and useful labours in the management of it, 
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« was entitled to attention and respect from gentlemen, contemplating 
a publication of like import, embracing the same period of time, 
“and which, unless obviously defective, must necessarily exhibit strong 
“features of resemblance to Miss Adams’s work. ‘The peculiar circum- 
“ stances of that lady were also to be regarded, and would seem to require 
“ particular tenderness and attention, in any procedure, which might tend 
‘to diminish the profits of her literary labours. 

«“ From a due estimation of these considerations, there should, as we con- 
ceive, have resulted a conviction, that some amicable overtures were due 
« to Miss Adams, for satisfying her undefined claims, before a publication 
‘« should be made so similar to her performance, and so likely to interfere 
“ with her reasonable expectations. 

“ The obligations, resulting from views of this description, are still in 
‘‘ force, and should, in our opinion, restrain Dr. Morse and Dr. Parish from 
‘bringing their ‘‘ Compendious History” into competition with Miss Ad- 
‘ams’s “Summary” and Abridgement above mentioned, without previous 
* reasonable offers of compromise with her. 

“We have not sufficient information of facts to enable us to say, what 
“ ought to be the terms of such compromise. The undefined nature of the 
“ claims, which we have suggested, may produce honest diversity of senti- 
‘ment, and should prompt to a candid judgment on the subject. The trans- 
“action, like many other moral concerns, may take its true character from 
‘‘ circumstances, views, and motives, not appearing in evidence, and which 
‘may scarcely admit of a distinct exhibition. 

‘“* We would add, that we have not seen sufficient in this transaction to 
“require the severity of censure, that has occasionally been applied. We 
‘can perceive, and duly estimate, the generous sympathy, which might 
“have prompted to harsh expressions; but their irritating tendency must 
‘be admitted, and they may have impeded a friendly and satisfactory ac- 
‘‘ commodation between the parties. 

THOMAS DAWES, 

JOHN DAVIS, 

SAMUEL DEXTER.” 
“ Boston, 11th May, 1809.2” 


This award, if we may judge by a late letter on publick 
affairs, was drawn up by the Honourable Mr. Dexter. It tells 
Doctor Morse, in very “ courteous lamguage,” that he has in- 
Jjured Miss Adams; but so successfully did the writer observe 
the suaviter in modo, so much regard was paid to delicacy of 
expression, that a person, wanting delicacy of feeling, might be 
AA 
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at some Joss, to divineits exact import. ‘This was just such an 
award as such a person as Doctor Morse, who was sure that it 
ought not, and therefore could not, be favourable to himself, 
would desire, Wrapped up, we may say, almost suffocated by 
the involutions of stile, the meaning of the Referees, was liable 
to a thousand different and contradictery constructions, and gave 
ample scope to a genius fruitful in stratagem and evasion. 

As might, very naturally, bave been expected, Doctor Morse 
availed himself of this ambiguity, as he is pleased to call it, and 
very strenuously insisted, that nothing was meant by the Ref- 
erees but an award of fair words and politeness. In this, he says, 
he was corroborated by the opinions of many other gentlemen 
from different parts. 

If we might be allowed our opinion of the award, we should 
from a careful perusal, advance the following propositions : 

Imo. It says that Miss Adams’ claims arerather binding upon 
the consciences of Doctors Morse and Parish, than to be enforc- 
ed by any legal tribunal : 

2ndo. Her pre-occupation of the subject, and industry in the 
management of it, gave her a right to proceed, without interfer- 
ence, in her publication : 

3tio. Her claims, though, from their nature, undefined, should 
have been satisfied, by an arrangement or compromise, before 
the publication of Doctors Morse and Parish’s book : 

4to. These claims were, by the Referees, allowed to be just, 
though undefined claims, of a pecuniary recompense. 

But as the latter proposition, though consequent to the three 
preceding ones, will overturn the whole fabrick which the Doc- 
tor has raised in his own defence, we will bestow on it a very 
few words by way of proof. 

That the original award, pointedly referred to pecuniary re- 
compense, may be fairly inferred, when we construe the mean- 
ing of the word “compromise,” secundum subjectam matertem, 
which every one will allow is the only fair method of construc- 
tion. What, we ask, was the subject matter in dispute ? What 
but a pecuniary loss, sustained by Miss Adams, through the inter- | 
ference of Doctors Morse and Parish’s publication? Miss Adams | 
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was injured: her costly edition had been undersold by a catch- 
penny, cheap edition of a book oa a similar subject. In what 
other way did Miss Adams feel herself injured? We answer, in 
none. ‘The manner in which her publication was mentioned in 
the preface of Doctors Morse and Parish, was intended solely 
io injure herin @ pecuniary point of view, by stopping the sales 
of her books. The whole gist of her action, was in pecuniary 
Joss: the whole bearing of her claim was for pecuniary recom- 
pense. Just so was it with Doctor Morse : his defence is predi- 
cated on the fact (endeavoured to be proved by him) that Miss 
Adams suffered no pecuniary loss by his interference. Was the 
reference, no other than a court of chivalry, to determine the 
point of honour between two knights ? Was it to judge and award 
on a verbal! dispute, in which something had been dropped to im- 
peach the integrity of one of the parties ? Not at all. The ques- 
tion, and the only one, was, whether, iz foro consctentia, the 
Reverend Doctors owed Miss Adams any thing for their inter- 
ruption of the sale of her work, and the loss consequent 
thereon. 

To obviate the force of such reasoning as this, which would 
occur to the mind of every impartial person, the Doctor flies to 
Johnson’s definition of the word “ compromise !” This we think 
an insult to the understanding of the publick. The Doctor’s in- 
tention was at all events toavoid a pecuniary remuneration; and 
to have been told by three lawvers, that he was not amenable 
to any “Judiciary, legal or equitable,” for the losses which he 
had occasioned, was enough to satisfy his conscience.” But if 
his conscience was so easily appeased, the Doctor well knew 
that there was another tribunal, to which, as an author and di- 
vine, he must show the outward signs of deference. The pro- 
fit of his publications, and even the lucrative living which he 
held, were in some measure dependent on publick opinion. The 
publick, he well knew, could impose on him a pecuniary mulet, 
farmore tobe dreaded than the verdict of a jury. The opinion 
of the publick, therefore, was not to be disregarded. To satisfy 
the publick by a seeming willingness to comply with the award 
ef the Referees, recourse was had to the interference of a gen- 
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tleman not named in the publications, a friend of both parties, who, 
by Doctor Morse’s desire, called on Miss Adams, and endeavour- 
ed to procure an interview forthe Doctor with her, for the pur 
pose of effecting a compromise. This interview was, by Miss 
Adams, declined, evidentl y, because the Doctor’s view of the terms 
of compromise extended no farther than to fair words; at least we 
my infer, that this was her reason, from the perusal of the note 
left on the occasion: In this, it is distinetly avowed, that “he 
(Doctor Morse) did not consider any pecuniary compensation 
recommended,” by the Award. Miss Adams had, in her inter- 
course with the Doctor, abundantly proved the truth of an old 
mixim, and thought, no doubt, that his “ fair words,” were not 
worth the trouble of hearing them. So differently, however, 
did the Doctor understand the matter, that he considered this 
offer of a friendly meeting and fair words on his part, an honour- 
able, full, and complete, (not only “full,” but “ complete,” let ° 
our readers observe) fulfilment of the award.” !!! 

However confirmed Dr. Morse might have been, at first, in 
this opinion, he did not long remain satisfied with himself, or, 
rather he thought that the publick would not be satisfied, by his 
“ ojiers of compromise.” He therefore, about three weeks after 
the Award had been made, addressed a number of queries to the 
Referees, to obtain from them, a clearer expression of the mean- 
ing, and an explanation of the grounds and principles upon which 
they had decided. On the first point he was answered by a re- 
ference to the terms of the Award, and an offer to explain any 
ambiguous expressions : On the second point, they declined, and 
that very decisively, any explanation of the grounds and princi- 
ples of their Award. We cannot help mentioning here, a very 
sagacious effort of the Doctor, to bring himself off. The Re- 
ferees had, in their Award, very justly spoken in terms of disap- 
probation, of the “ harsh expressions” used, on several occasions, 
by Mr. Higginson. Dr. Morse seized on this part of the Award, 
as furnishing good grounds for a plea of sett off, and very gravely 
proposed it to them, in the communication alluded to. Dr. 
Morse, whether confirmed, or not, in his opinion, as to his com- 
plete execution of the injunctions of the Award, declined ceing 
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any thing more, though written to by Mr. Channing (Miss A’s 
Counsellor before the Referees) on the subject, in the autumn of 
1809. ‘The affair rested, till the begining of the year 1812, 
when the failure in the General Court of a Bill for incorporating 
a Missionary society, on account of the character of one of the 
gentlemen, named in it, aroused the attention of Dr. Morse.— 
He was one of the five gentlemen whose names had been insert- 
ed in the Bill, and his conscience told him, that he was the per- 
son ohjected to. Perceiving by this, that the publick had form- 
eda pretty just opinion of the merits of the controversy, he, 
again was forced to apply to Miss A. in order, if practicable, to 

obtain from her an acquittal. His request wes for an interview, 

which Miss A. declined, at the same time expressing a willing- 

ness to receive any written communications from him. Having, 

after repeated efforts, failed in getting Miss A’s consent to an in- 

terview, and probably, not choosing to commit himself by any 

written propositions, he once more applied to the Referees, for 

their opinion, whether he had complied with their Award ; ¢on- 

fessing, that they were best qualified to interpret their own in- 

sirument, and promising “ fully, to answer their intentions, as 

expressed in their Award ;” at the same time expressing some 

doubt as to its meaning. ‘To this application he received the 

following reply, under date of April 27, 1813. 


Reply of the Referees to Dr. Morse. 


* Sir, ** Boston, April 27, 1813. 
‘“ We have attended to your request under date of the 17th March last, 
“respecting your unfortunate misunderstanding with Miss Hannan Ap- 
“ams. On mature deliberation, we decline giving our opinion on the 
‘‘ question whether you and Dr. Parish have done what was incumbent on 
“you by our Award. This has never been mutually submitted to us; and 
“ if it were so, another hearing of the parties might be necessary, to which 
‘we should not readily assent. You seem to intimate some doubt as to the 
“meaning of our Award. We cannot perceive that it is difficult to be un- 
“derstood, but if it is so, it arose from our desire to express our opinion 
‘‘in a manner that could not wound the feelings of you and your frien 
“ Dr. Parish. We have made one attempt to explain it, and will now make 
“an ther effort to render it as incapable of being misunderstood, as the na- 
‘ture of language permits. We aid mean to say, that Doctors Morse 
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* and Parish equitably owed to Miss Adams a substantial and valuable rec. 
‘* ompense for their interference with her work. We did not estimate the 
‘* amount, because we did not know how much she had suffered. We did 
** not say it should be in money, because we thought it possible that an ay. | 
‘* rangement as to the sale of the books, and the disposition of the proceeds, 
‘“‘ might be agreed on by the parties, more satisfactory and beneficial. The 
‘¢ form of compensation, as well as the amount, we left for the patties to 
‘+ adjust. 

‘* We regret that the question is now asked, “* whether the offensive ex. 
‘* pression” in Dr. Morse’s letter to Miss Adams, of 30th November last 
‘is not fully justified, by the concluding sentence of our award. In ovr 
‘t opinion it is not so justified. We think it very clear that the award c:a- 
* not justify a charge of “ officiousness,” and of making professions without 
being “ really friendly to either party,” because we expressly attribute 
‘© the harsh expressions” there mentioned, to “‘ a generous sympathy.” 
‘‘ These words perhaps escaped your eye, as they are omitted in quoting 
“the sentence. In our answers of 3c July, 1809, to your questions, we 
“‘ also say, that we made the suggestions as ‘‘an apology for past inatten- 
*‘ tion to Miss Adams’s reasonable claims and expectations.” ‘Thus we 
*¢ made no charge of bad motives against any one, but intimated an ex- 
‘‘cuse for you and Dr. Parish. It was hardly to be expected, that this 
‘* would be converted into a weapon of offence. 

‘“* We have been thus plain, to avoid a poss bility of being misunderstood, 
‘and request it may not be attributed to want of the sincere respect and 
‘* esteem with which we are, your obedient friends, 

* THOMAS DAWES, 
“SAMUEL DEXTER, 
“ JOHN DAVIS.” 


By this reply, the Doctor was completely disconcerted. He 
found that his importunities, had, at length exheusted that equiv: 
ocal courtesy, on which he had calculated wilh so much certain- 
ty. By the words “substantial and valuable recompense,” Dr. 
Morse could not understand any thing to be meant, other than 
MONEY ; and he found that “courteous language,” from him, was 
a species of currency, entirely depreciated, in the opinion of the 
Referees. The first effusion of his chagrin and mortification, 
was an enormous letter to those gentlemen, which occupies elev- 
en pages in his Appeal. In this letter, forgetting ail the obliga- 
tions, which their patient and laborious examination had laid 
kim under, and even that delicacy, which should ever be observ: 
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ed towards those, who hold the scales of justice between con- 
tending parties, he, in language offensively indecorous, impeach- 
ed the justice of their Award, as explained by them, and con- 
tended, that its language would, by no means, justify such an ex- 
planation. T’o this letter, he received a reply, dated October 
25, 1813, in which the explanation was repeated and enforced ; 
expressing, as might have been expected, after the Doctor’s last 
letter, a wish “to be excused from further correspondence on the 
subject.” 

“In the mean time,” the Doctor, “ prepared to meet his ad- 
versaries, (the Referees he then considered hostile to him) on the 
ground which they had taken, “ by the opinions, verbal and writ- 
ten,” of able and impartial men, as to the meaning and’ requisi- 
tions of the Award.” This appeal from the decision of the Re- 
ferees, appears.to us, rather extraordinary. A number of gen- 
tlemen were Called upon, for their opinion of the Award, when, 
from the nature of the case, they could not have been, and from 
the Doctor’s own confession they were not furnished with the evi- 
dence on which that Award was founded. 

Among the opinions which the Doctor obtained on these ez- 
parte hearings, the most remarkable is that ef the Rev. Doctor 
Dwight, President of Yale College, who appears foremost among 
Dr. Morse’s cempurgators. ‘This gentleman, so well known for 
his extensive learning, the copious fluency of his prose, and the 
brilliance of his poetry ; so much distinguished for the liberali- 
ty of his sentiments on rellgious subjects ; and, more than all, 
remarkable for the modesty and readiness with which he deliv- 
ers his opinion on any subject submitted to him, very kindly un- 
dertook to help his friend and fellow labourer out of the difficul- 
ties which threatened to overwhelm him. 

Dr. Dwight (after a statement of the Award according to his 
own ideas) delivers H1S Opinion, on one point, assumed by him 
in the following sentence. “ If these able judges found Miss 
Adam’s claims undcfined, they are necessarily believed to be, in their 

nature, undefinable.” With all deference to the superiority of 
Dr. Dwight’s Law knowledge, we would here suggest, that such 
@ conclusion, is warranted, neither by the terms of the Award, 
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nor by the rule of construction. 'The Referees, in their Award, 
and the subsequent explanation of it, treat the submission as one 
on the general principle ; whether the Rev. Doctors owed Miss 
A. any money or other “valuable recompense.” In their last 
explanation, they say, in so many words, that the Award meant 
a “valuable recompense,” either in money, or some arrange- 
ment as to the disposal of the books, which should be equivalent 
to money. Had Dr. Dwight remembered the old maxim of con- 
struction, “ id certum est, quod certum reddi potest,” he would not, 
we think, have formed his conclusion in so much haste. In re- 
ference to the last letter of explanation, Dr. Dwight has cited 
the maxim, that “ The Legislator is not at liberty to interpret 
his acts.” With all due respect for his learning and discrimina- 
tion, we would ask the Rev. Doctor, whether the Award is to be 
considered a legislative or a judicial proceeding. Was it the 
enactment of a new law, adapted to the case, and intended to 
operate ex post facto ? or was it the application and enforcement 
of a law, delivered to the first Adam, fulminated from the sacred 
mountain, and doubly confirmed by the precepts of Christianity ? 
For ourselves, we humbly conceive, that the command to “ do 
as we would be done by,” was, in the mind of the Referees, con- 
sidered as a law, promulgated, known to, and binding on the 
conscience of Dr. M. and that the Award, was a judicial aet, 


founded on that law. In this view of the subject, the maxim, on 


which Dr. Dwight rests the defence of his friend is not in point. 
So much for Dr. Dwights opinion of the Award. The other opin- 
ions, from various sources, are predicated, on the Award, alone, 
without reference to the evidence submitted to the Referees, 
or to their subsequent explanations. No candid mind, will ad- 
mit, therefore, that they ought to impeach the Award. 

That Dr. Morse, was not himself satisfied by these opinions, 
is evident from his subsequent conduct. In August, 1813, he 
again wrote to Miss Adams, stating, that, “ in consequence of a 
recent and more explanatory communication from the Referees,” 
he was induced to make another effort, for accommodation. In 
this letter he proposed to that lady: 1mo. The appointment of 
an agent on her part, to adjust the affair with him (Dr. Morse.) 
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odo. In case they could not agree, the appointment of a new re- 
ference. ‘T'o the first proposal, Miss Adams very readily con- 
sented, though she declined the second, as she was unwilling to 
revive “ the whoie dispute.” In a subsequent letter the Doctor 
repeated the former proposals, which Miss Adams answered in 
{he same manner as at first, and appointed James Savage, Esq. 
as her agent. With this gentieman, Dr. Morse entered into a 
eorrespondence, which was by his own dexterity protracted to a 
creat length, and terminated to the satisfaction of neither party, 
as the Doctor strenuously adhered to his first position, that his 
“ offers of Compromise,” amounted to a full compliance with the 
Award. 

Ilere the controversy might have ended, but for Pr. Morse 
himself. Miss Adams had long before perceived, that his inten- 
tion was to pay her no money,or any thing which should amount 
and for his “ cour- 


foa “valuable and substantial recompense ;” 


teous language and kind treatment,” she had no desire. She 
wished, also, to pass the short remainder of her life in tranquili- 
ty. But Dr. Morse felt, more and more, the necessity of satis- 
fying the publick ; for he experienced every day, the increasing: 
disapprobation of that dreaded tribunal. His books had been 
banished from the publick schools, and replaced by those of Miss 
Adams. ‘This circumstance, showing the increasing odium in 
which his character was holden, induced him, after an ineffectu- 
al attempt, once more to draw Miss Adams into a discussion of 
the subject, to “ appeal” to the publick, in acommunication, pub- 
lished in the Boston Centinel. ‘To this “ appeal,” Miss Adams 
very promptly replied. ‘The editor of the Centinel, very pro- 
perly, we think, declined receiving any further correspondence 
on the subject. 

We have thus, to the best of our feeble abilities, given a re- 
view of the most important branch of the dispute; that is, the 
part relating to literary property. The theological dispute, con- 
nected with it will require a very few observations. 

Soon after the foundation of Havard College, Mr. Hollis, a very 
worthy and pious dissenter in England, established, and endowed 
with very liberal funds, a professorship ef Divinity, in the infant 
AR 
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seminary, and in his statutes, ordained, “ That the Professor he 4 
Master of Aris, and in communion with some Christian church, 
of one of the three denomiaations, Congregational, Pres? -y terian, 
or Baptists,” and of “ sound or orthodex principles.” In pursy. 
ance of these statutes, the Divinity chair, has been, ever since, 
filled by learned and pious divines, whose labours have had aq 
most important and beneficial effect, in forming and confirming 
principles of piety in the minds of the students. On the decexse 
of the late Rev. Dr. Tappan, the Board ef Overseers chose the 
Rey. Dr. Ware as his successor. ‘This gentleman, a Congrega. 
tionalist, and Communicant, according to both the letter and 
spirit of the statutes, was opposed by the Rev. Dr. Morse, on the 
ground of his Arminian principles, and in an elaborate pamplilet, 
entitled “ THe TRUE REASONS,” the latter gentleman endeavoured 
to prove, that Mr. Hollis meant toexclude Arminians from the 
chair, and that the then late election, was a subversion of his 
foundation and a misapplication of his money. 

The Rev. Dr. Ware, according to Mr. Hollis’ statutes, was 
not disqualified for the Professorship. Hewas a Master of Arts 
and a Communicant of a “ Congregationai” church. But, says 
Dr. Morse, “ he is an Arminian, and because Ar. Helits was not 
an Arminian, Dr. Ware is not a proper person fer Ats professor! 
if Mr. Hollis did intend, that no Arminian should Ail his chair, 
why did he not say so? The disputes between the Arminians 


and Predestinarians, were, at the time of the foundation of his 


professorship, at their very height. Dr. William Ames’ “ Medul- 


la "i'heologiac,” was then published (we have seen a ied of an 
edition, printed at Leyden, in 1621,) the “ marrow” and sub- 
stance of the Doctrine of Decrees; the Genevan divines, were, 
also, at the same time, overloading the press with the productions 
of their pens, drawn in support of that part of Calvinism. If 
then, Mr. Hollis, in the midst of so much controversy, did not 
think it proper to provide agaiust the admission of aa Arminian 
into his chair, it is fair to presume, that he did not mean, that 
a belief in the peculiar doctrines of Arminius, should constitute 
a cause of exclusion. Besides, if Mr. Hoilis was not an Armin- 
ian, neither was he a Baptist, and yet he was willing, that a 
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Baptist should be chosen, though he differed from the Baptists 
~n one important point, we mean that of Infant Bap tism. And 
vet, according to the aecounis given of Mir. Hollis s, his senti- 
wants ; would agree with those of Dr. Ware in more points, con- 
sidered essential, than they would agree with those of the Bap- 
isis. He was, like Dr. Ware, an Independant, and like him, 
nelieved in Infant Baptism. We cannot believe, therefore, that 
Dr. Ware’s election was a violation of Mr. Hollis’s statutes, as 
gaderstecd at the foundation of the Professorship, or that it was 
Pa nicky lication of the donation. 
Vith what propriety this dispute became the yoke-fellow of 
the dispute hetween Dr. M. and Miss Adams, we cannot per- 
ecive. Dr. Morse asserts, that those who have now the com- 
mand of the Universtiy, have “got up” and magnified the affair 
beiweea himself and Miss Adams, merely from religious intoler- 
ance. We charitabiy hope that he believes this, though we 
canuot believe it ourselves. We found eur disbelief on the fok 
loving comparison of dates, furnished by the Author of the Re- 
view. iiss Adams complained to Dr. Morse, of his interference 
wiih her publication in September, 1804, and the Dr’s threaten- 
ing letter was written to her on the 26th of the same month. 
Dr. Morse tries to prove, that Miss A. wrote her account of her 
own life, in which she complained of the injuries which she had 
received from the Doctor, in the end of that year, or the begin- 
nigof the next. Dr. Ware was chosen Hollis Professor Feb. 
14, 1805, and Dr. Morse’s “ True Reasons,” were published 
in the following month. This comparison, wiil convince every 
one, that the Doctor must be mistaken. We have hinted, in the 
beginning of this Review, our thoughts as to the Doctor's motives 
fr wishing to connect this dispute with that between himself 
and Miss Adams: it is not our wish to enlarge on them. 

This controversy, is which Doctor Morse appears with so much 
d'sadvantage, might have been prevented, had that gentleman 
Leen willing to consult the interests and feelings of others. Even 
after it had attracted the attention and sympathy of individuals, 
for four or five years, it might have been adjusted, had not hie 


motives been entirely selfish. By merely parting with a few 
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| hundred, out of his many thousands of dollars, he could have 
4 satisiied the just claims of Miss Adams, and honourably have fy}. 
filied the award of the Referees. But no: this would have been 
parting with money, a measure to which any sacrifice of dignity 
or justice should be preferred ;—he therefore rested his vindica- 
tion on h:s own talents at negotiation. Finding himself unsuc. 
cessful in this eifort, he determined to compensate himself for the 
loss of character, by another profitable publication; and gather. 
ing all the corresvondence on the subject, even adding his pam- 
phiet, entitled “ The True Reasons,” he made up a book which 
he sells at 1 dollar 25 cents single, with the customary allowance 
to these who purchase by the dozen or gross. This we call 
“ coining his heart fordrachmas.” ‘The Doctor certainly under 
stands “the great art of turning all to gold,” about as well as 
most men. 

i Having, as we think, done our best, to give our readers a proper 
idea of the merits of this controversy, and having been drawn te 


an unusual length, we conclude, with an expression of regret, 


a8 at the asperity, we may even say coarseness, of the language 
“a 4 used by some of the parties, an imputation however, from which 
ae : : 

nf we wish to except Miss A. and her agent Mr. Savage. When 


a falsehood is to be maintained, her advocates should endeavour, 
F if they wish to prevail, to cover her deformities, with the outward 
show of candour and moderation. If those garments, ill as they 
may fit her, can render falsehood less offensive to the sight, than 
i he she appears, when in her native garb, how much more will they 
adorn Truth, to whom they naturally belong. ‘The decorum ol 
the present age, requires, that ministers and professors of the 





gospel, if they must engage in controversy, should suffer the scut- 7 
rility of Luther to remain on the shelf, though they may admire 3 
and copy his zeal, in the propagation of truth or the eradication : : 


of heresy. 
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FOR THE REPOSITORY. 
LITERARY PROPERTY. 


IT was a long while a great question, whether an author at 
common law had the exclusive interest in his own productions, 
and whether he could maintain an action for damages against 
any one who published his works without his license or consent. 
Inacandid and beral mind, it would. hardly be possible, we 
should suppose, to create a doubt; such a mind would naturally 
and justly conclude, that an author had as great an interest in 
his mental labours, as a mechanick in his inventions, or even as 
a husbandman in the produce of his soil, or a merchant in his 
merchandize. ‘The common law is made up, principally, of im- 
memorial useges and customs, but its broad basis is justice and 
equity; whatever therefore is “ agreeable to the principles of 
right and wrong, the fitness of things, convenience and policy,” 
is agreeable to the common law ;—hence Lord Mansfield ob- 
serves, with respect to literary property, that “ it is just, that an 
author should reap the pecuniary profit of his own ingenuity and 
labour. It is just that another should not use his name without 
his consent. It is fit that he should judge when to publish, or 
whether he ever will publish. It is fit he should not only choose 
the time, but the manner of publication; how many, what vol- 
umes, what print. It is fit he shoula choose to whose care he 
will trust the accuracy and correctness of the impression; te 
whose honesty he will confide, not to foist in additions.” 

This great question was brought up to be tried in the Court of 
King’s Bench, in the case of Millar vs. Taylor—reported by Bur- 
row, vol. 4, p. 2303—in which the two following questions were 
made, viz. 

Ist. Whether the cory of a book or literary composition he- 

longs to the author by the comMMON LAW. 

2diy. Whether the common law right of authors to the copies 

of their own works is taken away by 8 Anne, ¢. 19. 

The substance of this case was this. ‘The declaration char- 
ges, “ That the plaintiff Millar was the true and only proprietor 
ef the copy of a hook of poems entitled, The “ Seasons, by James 
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Thompson,” and whilst he was so proprietor of said eopy, .eaused 
2000 books of it to be printed for sale, at his own expense, and 
had a great number of the said 2000 books remaining in his hands 
for sale—That the Defendant Taylor, published and exposed te 
gale several other books, of the ike copy and bearing the same 
title; which latter books had been injuricusly printed by some 
person or persous without the license or consent of the plain. 
tiff Millar. 
ane tdefenciant kanwing Alet they had been so injuriously 
by means 
whereof the e plaintiff 1 Millar was deprived of the profit and benefit 
seid copy and book, and of the books printed at his ex- 


pense a3 aforesaid and then remaiaing in his hands unsold.” 


To these charges the defendant plead not guilty. The jury 
found a special verdict upon that issue containing most of the 
facts set forth in the plaintiil’s declaration, but whether upon the 
matter found, the defendant was liable wv Law to answer the 
damages sustained, they were entirely ignorant—but if the de- 
fendant was 80 liable, then they found the defendant guzty and 
assessed damages, &c. But if he was not liable, they returned 
a verdict for his cost. 

It may not be improper to state, that the reaccn why the de~ 
fendant in this case wes not prosecuted under the statute of the 
8 Aine was, that the time preseribed by that act for prosecuting 

offenders in such cases, had expired —of course, the only remedy 
the plaintiff had, lay at common law; this reduced the case te 
the two staal questions. 

Upon these two poiats, atier two solemn arguments at the bar, 
the Uourt gave their opinicns—and on account ef the diifer- 
ence which existed among them, they gave them serialim— 
Ar. Justice Wiiles beginning—He stated the csse as he found 
it in the special verdict, and was decided in his opinion that 
there was a common law vighibs r an author to his literary com- 
position, and that that right was not taken away by the statute 
of Anne —Mr. Justice Ashion next gave his opinion, whieh was 

r. Justice Yates differed from them. He was de- 
enced in his opinion, that an author had do common Jaw right 
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after publication. “The improvement,” says he, “ in learning, was 

no part of the thoughts or aitention of our ancestors. The inven- 
tion of an author is a species of property unknown to the common 
jaw of Englend—its usages are immemorial, and the views of it 
tend to the benefit and advantage of the publick, with respect 
to the necessaries of life, and not to the improvement and eraces 
of the mind. The latter, therefore, could be no part of the com- 
mon law of England.”—He stated that “an author or purchaser 
of a copy, shall have the sole right for the particular term which 
the statute has granted, but No LonGrr,” and consequently the 
plaintiff who claims a perpetual and unbounded monopoly, has no 
legal right to recover.—Lord Mansfield agreed with the two first 
Judges—his opinion was decidedly in favour of the common law 
right after publicaticn, as well as before—and that the statute of 
Anne, so far from abolishing that right was declaratory of it, and 
was intended as an additional remedy.—“ The whole then, Says 
he, must finally resolve in this question, whether it is agreeable 
to natural principles, moral justice and fitness, to allow him the 
copy after publication as well as before—T he general consent 
of this kingdom for ages is on the affirmative side. The legis- 
lative authority has taken it for granted, and interposed penalties 
to protect it for a time. ‘lhe single opinion of such a man as 
Milton, speaking after much consideration upon the very point, 
is stronger than any inferences from gathering acorns and seizing 
a vacant piece of ground, when the writers, so far from thinking 
of the very point, speak of an imaginary state of nature before 
the invention of letters.” 

“ The judicial opinions of those eminent lawyers and great 
men, who granted or continued injunctions in cases AFTER pub- 
lication not within 8 Queen Anne, uncontradicted by any book, 
jodgment or saying, must weigh in any question of law, much 
more in a question of mere theory and speculation as to what is 
agreeable or repugnant to natural principles. I look upon these 
injunctions as equal to any final decree.”—Lord Mansfield, after 
pursuing the case through all its windings, and answering all the 
objections that had been raised, concludes thus—“ I have had 


frequent opportunities to consider this subject, I have travelled 
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in it for many years. I was Counsel in most of the eases that have 
been cited from Chancery. I have copies of all from the register 
book. The first case of Milton’s Paradise Lost, was upon my 
motion. I argued the second: which was sciemnly argued by 
one on each side. I argued the case of Mallar against Kincaid, 
in the House of Lords. Many of the precedenis were tried hy 
my advice. The accurate and elaborate investigation of the 
matter in this cause, and in the former case of ‘Thompson and Col- 
lins, has confirmed me in what L always inclined to think—that 
the Court of Chancery did right in giving relief upon the foun- 
dation of a LEGAL property in Authors independent of the entry. 
This term of years, and all other provisions annexed to the se- 
eurity given by the statute of Anne.—'lherefore my opinion is, 
that JupGmenT be for the plaintif}” 

Upon this judgment a Writ of Errour was afterwards brought, 
but the plaintiff in errour, after assigning errours, suffered himself 
to be non-pros’d.— This great literary question, however, very 
soon afterwards came before the House of Lords in the case Den- 
aldsons against Becket, upon an appeal from a decree of the court 
of chancery founded upon this judgment.—Upon this case it was 
ordered by the House of Lords, that the Judges be directed to 
give their opinions upon the following questions, viz. 

Ist. Whether at Common Law an author of any hook or lite- 
rary composition, had the sole right of first printing and 
publishing the same for sale, and might bring an action 
against any person who printed, published and sold the same 
without his consent. 

2d. [f an author had such right originally, did the law take it 
away upon his printing and publishing such a literary com- 
position: and might any person afterwards reprint and sell 
for his own benefit such book or literary composition, against 
the will of the author. 

3d. If such action would have lain at eommon law, is it taken 
away by the statute 8th Anne? And is an author by s.id 
statute precluded from every remedy, except on the founda- 
tion of the said statute, and on the terms and conditions 
prescribed thereby ? 
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4th. Whether the author of any literary composition, and his 
assigns, had the sole right of printing and publishing the 
same in perpetuity by the common law ? 

5th. Whether Uiis right is, any way impeached, restrained or 

taken away, by the statute 8th Anne? 

Upon these questions eleven Judges gave their opinions, viz. 
Mr. Baron Eyre, Mr. Justice Nares, Mr. Justice Ashurst, Mr. 
Justice Blackstone, Mr. Justice Willes, Mr. Justice Aston, Mr. 
Baron Perroti, Mr. Justice Gould, Mr. Baron Adams, the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of Exchequer, and the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of Comnfon Pleas—Lord Mansfield did not 
give his opinion, as it was not usual for a Peer to support his own 
Judement upon an Appeal to the House of Lords.—Of the elev- 
en Judges who gave their opinions, there were eight to three 
upon the first question in affirmance of the common law right: 
seven to four on the second, that the law did not take away an 
author’s right upon his printing his works; and five to stx on the 
third, that such action is taken away by the statute 8th Anne, 
and that an author by said statute is precluded from every reme- 
dy except on said statute.-—The decree of the Court of Chancery 
was therefore reversed upon motion. 

In the United States the common law right can never be 
maintained, as the states have given to Congress by the Consti- 
tution the power of securing to Authors and Inventors the benefit 
of their compositions and inventions; and even if the States 
had not ceeded this power, it could not be maintained except in 
those States where the statutes of Great Britain have not been 
adooted, and where the common law is in full force; unless 
Courts of Law felt disposed to set aside the decision of the House 
of Lords, and adopt the opinion of Lord Mansfield, which un- 
doubtedly is the most correct, according to principles of justice. 
But the statutes of Great Britain have been adopted in most of 
the State Courts, where they do not contravene any existing law, 
er at least, they are made the foundation of Judicial decisions, 
where the subject matter has never been legislated upon in this 
country. It ought however to be a primary object of all courts 
of Law to carry the principles of Lerd Mansfield inte effect as 
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much as possible. If there is any kind of property which ought 
to be protected by law itis this. If there is any labour that 
ought to be rewarded, it is the labour of the mind ; it is that la. 

bour, which wastes the life of man more than any other, and 
- whieh more than all others results in benefits to mankind. 


FOR THE REPOSITORY: 
THE ADELPHIAD.—NO. CXVIL. 


HISTORY. 


PERHAPS there is no study, which is so suited to every 
grade of intellect as History; or which more happily com!ines 
amusement with instruction. From the siatesman and. phitoso- 
pher, down to that class of readers, whose sole object 1s amuse- 
ment, history affords abundant and agreeable food. In tis ever 
ustheaiar and useful pages, the statesman can always find the 
best materials for building the best system of politicks, the moral 
philosopher, turn the rise, progress and decline of em. ires, to the 
improvement of mankind, while poets and orators will not only find 
models for imitation, but gather a harvest of ideas, which will not 
fail to enrich their minds, and which, together with native genius, 
will enable themselves to become objects of imitation in future 


ages. So impressed with the utility of history, some of the ancient 


orators used to transcribe whole volumes for the purpose of more 
effectually imprinting on their memories the facts which they 
contained, as well as to acquire the style in which they were writ- 
ten. 'T'o be able to speak in the manner in which Thucydides 
has made Pericles speak in his funeral oration, in the first year of 
the Peloponnesan war, was an accomplishment that few could ob- 
tain; still it was no lessa model for imitation. 

The civil history of the world has been usually divided into 
the eleven following periods. It has been divided in this man- 
ner, because, at most of these periods some great revolution or 
event toek place, which made an important era: Ist. The crea- 
tien ef man. 2d. The flood. 3d. The beginning of profane 
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history, or the time when the transactions of the world began to 
be recorded with certainty. 4th. The conquest of Babylon by 
Cyrus, and the destruction of the Babylonian empire. 5th. The 
reign of Alexander the Great, end the overthrow of the Persian 
Empire. 6th. The destruction of Carthage by the Romans. 
After this event the Romans had nothing to impede their march 
to universal empire. 7th. The reign of the Emperor ‘Trajan, 
when the Roman empire was at its highest pitch of grandeur. 
gih. he division of the empire under Constantine. 9th. The 
destruction of the western empire by the Heruli, and the set- 
tlement of the different European nations. 10th. The Rise of 
Mahomet, and the conquest of the Saracens and Turks. 11th. 
The Crusades, and all the space between that time and the pre- 
sent. The history comprised within the ten first periods, is 
usually denominated ancient history ; while that which is con- 
tained in the eleventh, is commonly called modern history. 

Of ancient history, previous to the 28th Olympiad, or the 568th 
year before the Christian era, nothing is very well founded. .In 
fact we are obliged to have recourse to the scriptures for the only 
ereditable account. 'The pretended antiquity of the Chinese 
and Egyptian annals is too absurd to merit investigation ; and 
notwithstanding some philosophers are inclined to diseredit the 
Mosaick account, from the appearance of some natural phenome- 
ni, such as volcanoes, &c. which seem to strengthen the idea that 
the world is older than what this account makes it, their argu- 
menis are altogether insufficient. The sacred writings are too 
well authenticated to be overthrown. In faet, independent 
of other evidence, they seem almost to carry the stamp of 
inspiration along with them, but it is not our business to investi- 
gate their truth. Since the period of the 28th Olymiad, the 
transactions of the world have been recorded with a considera 
ble degree of certainty. About this time the Athenians and 
Spartans were very refined, if not the most powerful people 
en the globe. The Athenians were growing rich and powerful 
by their commerce, while the Spartans were flourishing under 
the institutions of Lycurgus ; and it was but about’ a hundred 


years after this period, when Heredetus wrete- the bistery of about, 
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two hundred and forty years; from the reign of Cyrus, the First 
King of Pers‘a, to that of Xerxes, at which time Herodotus was 
living. Herodotus has by some been styled the father of histo. 
ry, and without doubt, he ought also to be ranked among the 
best historians of Greece ; but of Herodotus we shall have more 
to say hereafter. In some of our future numbers we shall un- 
dertake to give some account of the most celebrated ancient his- 
torians, and compare their works with the moderns. In this 
comparison we shall endeavour to divest ourselves of prejudice ; 
as mech as we reverence, we mean not to be blinded by the 
pretentions of antiquity. It is true their works have beea 
“crusted o’er with the awful hoar of ages,” they are however ne 
less fit suhjects of comparison. If in the works of modern histo- 
rizus, we Can discover equal or superiour merit, the ancients 
ouget pot to Se allowed io bear off the palm, and we ought not te 
let our prejudices in favour of snt.quity blind us to just discrim- 
inations. Human nature, it is said, 's always the same ; if so, 
men are born with as much menial capacity now, as they were 
in the days of Homer or Herodotus; and if they have equal 
advantages in education, the inference is irresistible, that the 
moderus have as great men now as the ancients had then; but 
we will not argue this point any further. 

History has also been divided into Ecclesiastical and Civil. 
The history of reiigion among the different nations of the earth 
is asuiject deeply interesting and of vast importance. There 
has, however, been but few great events. The degeneracy of 
our first parents, the divine revelations made to the Jewish na- 
tion, and the coming of our Saviour, are, beyond all comparison, 
the most imporiant. ‘The reason probably why there has been 
no more great events in the history of religion, must be sought in 
its spiritual nature. It is altogether conversant about spiritual 
things. Isis early and deeply rooted in the heart. Itis invisi- 
ble ; hence it is almost impossible to bring about a revolution. 
It is easy iochange a form of government; but to efface deep 
rooted principles, is the work of ages. As a proof of this, we 
need only look to the introduction of idolatry, which did not take 
place, till afier the fiood ; or atleast no mieation is sande ef it sill 
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after that period—notwithstanding Adam lost the image of his 
God, soon after his creation, it was nearly two thousand years 
before the religion of his posterity was changed. Men will change 
any thing sooner than their habits of thinking ; and this may be. 
the cause why idolatry followed no sooner, after the spiritual de- 
generacy of the human race. 

From the time of the deluge, idolatry prevailed in almost eve- 
ry nation, the Jews excepted, to the coming of Christ. The doc-. 
trines of our Saviour were so entirely different from the doctrines 
usually tauzht, that it is not so unaccountable why they met with : 
such opposition. Indeed when we consider the almost to- 
fal revolution in principle, which Christianity introduced, its 
wonderful progress would seem problematical, did we not 
credit its divine origin; but believing and feeling it to be 
from above ; feeling that nothing short of Omnipotence could 
produce such a total change in the heart, its wonderful pro- 
gress is easily accounted for. Since the introduction of Chris-. 
tianity, several attempts have been made to overthrow it, but 
without effect ; the most formidable, was during the reign of 
thetyrant Nero. 'The Christians were not only cruelly persecut- 
ed during his reign, but to bring them still more into contempt, 
the burning of Rome was attributed to them; an accusation as false 
as it was cruel. Another more systematick attempt has been made 
inmodern times. The philosophers of the French revolution had 
the destructien of religion as much in view, as the overthrow of the 
French government ; but vain has been every attempt; and vain 
it will be, to destroy the spiritual kingdom of our Saviour. The 
winds may blow, and the floeds come and beat upon this house, 
but we have the assurance of Christ it will not fall; it is 
“ founded on a rock.” But it cannot be concealed that eccle- 
stastical furnishes as many instances of cruelty as civil history. 
Almost as soon as christiznity was established by law, in the 
Roman empire, which happened in the fourth century, it began 

1o be abused. So soon as the fifth century, indulgences were 


: sold, and in the sixth, Gregory the great made such innova- 


tions in sacred worship, that very “soon buried the true re- 
relizion under the rubbish ef superstitievs ceremenies.” in fhe 
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eleventh century the power of the Pone seemed to have arisen tg 
its utmost height. They now reeeived the pompous titles of 
*“ masters of the world, universal fathers,” &e. From this time 
to the reformation, “ the powers of superstition reigned trium. 
phant over the remains of christianity, which had escaped the 
The Reformation is ar 


> 


¢orruptions of the first four centuries.’ 
all-important era in religious history. It broke the power of su- 
perstition, and finally has terminated in the true worship of our God 
in many countries. The history of the Martyrs affords too mueh 
evidence of the cruelties exercised under the mask of religion; 
but instead of injuring religion, their sufferings most powerfully 
tend to strengthen the belief of itsdivine origin. It is impos. 
sible to account for their patienee under the most exeruciating 
tortures, unless we admit they were supported by the influences. 
of the Holy Spirit, unless they were upheld by that God who 
was the object of their adoration. 

The preceding desultory and general observations are merely 
intended as a prelude to some critical remarks on ancient and 
modern histories and historians, sacred anc profane, and on the 
best specimens of historick composition, which will be made. in 
some future numbers of the Adelphiad. 


1. Histoire Litteraire @lialie, par P. L. Ginguene, Membre & 
Institut de France, &e. 

2. De la Litterature du Midi de PEurope, par J.C. I. Simonde 
de Sismondi, &c. Paris, 1813. 


These two works have not yet made their appearance in this coun: 


iry. The following extract, honever, from an erticle in the 


Quarterly Review respecting them may not be unacceptable to 
our renders. We regret that we cannot give tie article entire, 
asttis not only clegantiy written, but affords a very interesting 
account of iiahan literature. Thes: werks, if the remarks con- 
tained tr this arlicle art correct, mill not suffer in comparison 
with Madame de Stael's celebrated History of German Tateraturh, 
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of which we took some notice in a former number of the Reposi- 
Lory. Whatever relates to Italy, must almost be considered as 
elassieal. The country of Danie, Petrarch and Bocaccio will 
ever excite an interest in the literary world. This trio, whick 
almost concenirvaicd the genius of the fourteenth century, 
will ever be remembered with enthusiasm ; but tn the following ex- 
tract we must confine ourselves to what relates to the former. | 


IF ever a poet, in any age or country, has elevated himself 
by his natural genius to a height which disdains the application 
of all the ordinary rules of measurement, it is assurediy Dante. 
His peem, that amazing monument of unrivalled powers, can be 
judged by itself alone; and while the critick laboriously traces 
afew faint marks of imitation in the spirit of the age, in the 
works of worthless and forgotten contemporaries, or lastly in 
the more splendid and durable models of antiquity, he must con- 
fess with some surprize, at the close of his examination, how 
little he has been able to meet with that which is not exclusively 
ascribable to the creative genius of the author. 

It is true that the popular superstition of the age naturally led 
the imagination to dwell on the self embodied visions of an in- 
distinct futurity.—The institutions of Franeis and Dominick 
had just before rekindled the zeal of fanaticism which appeared 
to have slumbered for centuries, and its. tendency in the people 
at large, was discernible even in the taste which regulated their 
publick festivals and pageants. On one of these solemn occa- 
sions, we are told of a most fearful spectacle, designed to exhibit, 
for the edification of the populace, a lively portraiture of the in- 
fernal regions, with its rivers of boiling pitch, its gulphs of fire, 
and mountains of ice, ‘ al] of which were brought to act upon real 
persons, who by their shrieks and groans rendered the illusion 
complete to the spectators.’ Whether, as some will have it, the 
first notion of the Inferno was founded on this incident, or, ac- 
cording to others, it was in compliment to the poem that the 


spectacle itself was invented, it affords the most curious and di- 


rect evidence as to the spirit of the times and of the people which 
inspired alike the poet and the directors of the infernal pastime. 
But it is im the style and sentiments ef the peet that his true 
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eriginality consists; and where, in the works of preceding and 
contemporary versifiers, such as we have described them, could 
Dante have discovered any specimens of that severe, yet ener. 
getick tone, the voice of nature herself, by which the reader is 
irresistibly struck even on approaching the vestibule of his im. 


mortal fabrick ? 

It is in language like this, (of which we should be happy to 
persuade ourselves that we have been able to retain even a fee. 
ble impression,) that he apostrophizes his ‘ mighty master.’ 

* Or sei tu quel Virgilio, e quella fonte,’ &c. (Inw. ¢. l.) 
Art thou that Virgil then? the fountain head 
Whence roll the streams of eloquence along ? 
—Thus, with a bashful front, I humbly said— 
Oh light and glory of the sons of song! 
So favour me, as I thy page have sought 
With unremitting love, and study long! 
Thou art the guide and master of my thought ; 
Sole author thou from whom the inspired strain 
That crowns my name with deathless praise I brought. 


‘fhe terrible inscription on the portal of hell, 


* Per me si va nella citta dolente, &c. 


is another passage which arrests the reader so forcibly by the 
austere sublimity of its style, that we bel.eve the present critick 
is the first who has discovered in it a fault of eonception, which 
we are not altogether disposed to admit. It is in the lines, 


‘ Fece mi la divina potestate, 
La somma sapientia e il primo amore.’ 


Divine power and supreme nisdom may, observes M. Ginguene, 
be allowed to combine in the construction of this terrible fabrick ; 
‘ but it is impossible without repugnance to allow in it the explicit 
co-operation of primal love” Yet a severe theology would, we 
eonceive, reconcile this seeming repugnance ; and the doctrines 
of those modern divines who have represented the eternity of 
punishment as inconsistent with the merciful and benevolent at- 
tributes of the Deity, were most assuredly neither those of the 
poet nor of the age in which he lived. In faet the lines may be 
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yegarded merely as presenting a periphrasis of the Deity; and 
in this case, no special agency need be given to the Amore. Or, 
the word may be interpreted by contrast. Primal love construct- 
ed the place of punishment, as, without this, there would have 
been no place of future happiness. 

We next turn to a passage, singularly illustrative of the stern 
apirit of republican faction, which was exalted in the character 
of Dante by the keen sense of wrongs inflicted by a beloved and 
ungrateful country. ‘The entrance to hell is thronged by myri- 
ads of spirits, of those who, in life performed their appointed tasks 
equally without disgrace and without glory, and who are there- 
fore classed as the fit companions of the neutral angels, who were 
neither rebellious nor faithful to their maker. In his strong and 
energetick language, he calls them 


Those miserables, who never truly lived— 


No record of their names is left on high, 
Mercy and justice spurn them and refuse. 
Take we no note of them—Look, and pass by! 


The genius of Dante is in no respect less eapable of being 
duly appreciated through the medium of translation than in the 
art which he so eminently possessed, ‘ of painting in words; of 
representing objects which are the pure creations of fancy, beings 
or actions out of all nature and out of all possibility, with so much 
truth and force, that the reader thinks he sees them before him, 
and, after having read the description once, believes, all his life 
after, that he has actually beheld them.’ Still less credit, we fear, 
is given to the poet for beauties of a very different sort, and gen- 
erally considered as the peculiar growth of an age of excessive 
sensibility—the delineation of the calm and peaceful scenes of 
inanimate nature, of picturesque objects, and pastoral images. 
The very nature of the poem seems to exclude ornaments of this 
description, and, from expecting only the supernaturally terrible 
and sublime, we are, perhaps, too hastily led to conelude, that 
nothing else can, by any possibility, have found admission into 
auch a composition. 'The fact is, however, quite the contrary, 
and the reader, thus prejudiced, will be astonished to find the 
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a frequent opportunities embraced by the poet of introducing inte 
Di: | passages, seemingly the most inauspicious for his purpose, such 


4 i 
i exquisite representations of natural objects, and of the feelings > 
oe which they are calculated to inspire, as can hardly be equalled at 

by those of any poets in the most advanced period of mental d: 
luxury and refinement. th 
The cloud of anger and indignation that for a moment obscures pt 
the philosophical serenity of his immortal guide, is thus illustrat- m 
ed by a comparison with the vicissitudes incident to the face of a 
nature in early spring, which conveys, in a few words, to our Ww 
senses all the freshness, together with all the uncertainty of the 
season. ‘The miser, who is tormented with the thirst of Tanta- 
lus, is thus made perpetually to behold, without tasting,'not water 
only, but 
Rivulets, that from the verdant hills 
Of Cassentin into the Arno flow, 
Freshening its current with their cooler rills. 
so the flames, which illuminate the eighth circle of his infernal 
regions, are 
Lights, numberless as by some fountain side 
The silly swain, reposing, at the hour 
When beams the day-star with diminished pride, 
When the sunn’d bee deserts each rifled flower 
: And leaves to humming gnats the populous void, 
Beholds in grassy lawn, or leafy bower, 
Or orchard plot, or glow-worms emerald bright-—— 
So the evening hour is attended with all the circumstances of 
soothing melancholy, with which it is wont to inspire a poetical ' 
imagination, in a passage of which the last line probably suggest- | ous 
ed to Gray the opening of his elegy. in 
*Twas now the hour when fond desire renews f in: 
To him who wanders o’er the pathless main, aes 
Raising unbidden tears, the last adieus sl 
Of tender friends, whom fancy shapes again ; ; 
When the late paried pilgrim thrills with thought — 
Of his lov’d home, if o’er the distant plain 
Perchance, his ears the village chimes have caught, ; 
£eeming to mourn the close of dying day. anc 


Among the most beautiful of the episodes in this admirable 
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part of the poem are the meeting of Dante with his friend, the 
musician Casella, which Milton has consecrated to the imagin- 
ation of the English reader, and that with the painter Oderisi 
da Gubbio, who is condemned to purgatory for having indulged 
the overweening pride of art. It is into his mouth that the poet 
puts those celebrated reflections on the vanity of human endow- 
ments, in which he is suspected of having intended to introduce 
a boast of his own poetical excellence, somewhat at variance 
with the moral of humility which it is his object to impress. 
Oh empty pride of human power and skill! 
How soon the verdure on thy summit dies, 
{f no dark following years sustain it still! 
Thus Cimabue the painter’s honour’d prize 
To Giotto yields; a happier rival’s fame 
Hath veil’d his glory from all mortal eyes.— 
Who now repeats that elder Guido’s name ? 
Another wears the poet’s envied crown— 
Perhaps this fleeting present hour may claim 
One who shal! bear from both their vain renown. 
The world’s applause is but a passing wind, 
An idle blast, now this, now that way blown, 


And changing name with every point assign’d, Xc: 


Our mortal fame is like the grass of hue, 
That comes and goes, by the same sun decay’d, 
From which it life, and health, and freshness drew, 
When from crude earth burst forth the tender blade. 


Whatever may be the sense of this allusion, Dante has not left 
us to conjecture what was his own opinion of his poetical merits 
in Comparison with those of his contemporaries. ‘ Do I behold 
in thee,’ exclaims Bonaggiunta, (one of those early bards who 
sang of love according to the fashion of the times,) ‘do I behold 
in thee the author who has written poems of a new style, begin- 
ning 

* Donne, ch’avetie intelletio damore 2 

‘Iam,’ replies Dante, ‘one who writes when love inspires, 
and give utterance to the thoughts which he imprints within me.’ 
‘ Alas, my brother !’ returns the elder bard, ‘I now see what it is 
that has withheld from myself and the poets of my own time, that 
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new style, that style so sweet and soothing, to which I have lig. 
tened this day. Your pen only set down the words which Love 
dictates. It was far otherwise with us; and the more we admitted 
of ornament from the mere study to please, the further were we 
rempved from that mode of expression which we so admire in 
you.’ 

Few, even among the warmest admirers of Dante, have had 
the enthusiasm to follow him, step by step, through the last divis- 
ion of his stupendous edifice. In the Inferno, the imagination 
is constantly kept on the stretch by that terrible machinery which 
the poet sets in motion and supports with unequalled powers. In 
the Purgatorio, hope is every thing and every where about us. 
In both alike, the number of interesting episodes, the pictures of 
human character, and of objects both real and fantastick, ‘ but 
which we fancy real because they invest ideal beauties with the 
qualities perceptible to sense, employ by turns the feeling, the 
judgment, and the fancy. 

‘* Le Paradis n’offre presqu’aucune de ces ressources. Tout y est éclat 
et lumiére. Une contemplation intellectuelle y est la seule jouissance. 
Des solutions de difficultes et des explications de mystéres remplissent 
presque tous les dégrés par o8 Von arrive a la connaissance intime et @ 
Vintuition éternelle et fin du souverain bien. Cela peut étre admirable 
sans doute, mais cela est trop disproportionné avec la faiblesse de l’entende- 
ment, trop étranger a ces affeetions humaines qui constituent eminemment 
la nature de Vhomme, peut-etre enfin trop purement céleste pour la poésie, 
qui dans les premieres ages du monde fut, il est vrai, presque uniquement 


consacrée aux choses du ciel, mais qui, depuis longtemps, ne peut plus 
les traiter avec succés, si elle ne prend soin d’y méler des objets, des in- 


teréts et des passions terrestres.’ —Guinguenz, tom. ii. p. 197. 


Nevertheless, it must not be believed that even the ineffable 
and fatiguing splendours, or the mystical theology of the Paradiso 
do not occasionally admit the introduction of such natural pic- 
tures and such moral reflections as we have already shewn to con- 
stitute some of the highest claims of the poet. Nor must we 
forget either the exquisitely graceful and simple delineation of 
the ancient manners of Florence, which is intended by him as 
the vehicle of censure upon those of the age then present, or the 
melancholy and affecting colours in which he has displayed the 
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miseries of exile, in the poetical prediction of his own banish- 
ment. 

Among the general observations which conclude M. Ginguene’s 
critical analysis, we find a happy illustration of the principle 
with which we set out, that Dante is to be judged by himself 
alone. 

Jt is a just remark that the age of Dante was, by an extraordi- 
nary coincidence of circumstances as well as talent, the period 
at which almost all the liberal arts burst into life at once in the 
free country of Tuscany. Yet the fame of the first revivers of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, was surpassed by that of their 
immediate successors, and has been totally eclipsed by the greater 
glories of the following age, while the poetical art alone soared 
at once to a height which the Tuscan language can never again 
hope to attain. ‘ Dante starts up a giant among the pygmies ; 
not only effacing all that had preceded him, but filling alone a rank 
of which none that follow can hope to dispossess him. Even 
Petrarch, the tender, the elegant, the divine, does not surpass 
him in the graceful, and has nothing that approaches him in the 


sublime and terrible.’ 


+o 
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LAVINIA. 

{1 ALWAYS read this tale of Thomson with peculiar plea- 
sure. It exhibits a female character which I delight to contem- 
plate. What can be more interesting to the lovers of nature than 
Lavinia, nursed in “ solitude and deep surrounding shades,” and 
adorned with the brightest charms of virtue and simplicity ! 


‘* Her form was fresher than the morning rose, 

** When the dew wets its leaves ; unstain’d, and pure, 
‘* As is the lily, or the mountain snow. 

‘‘ The modest virtues mingled in her eyes, 

‘t Still en the ground dejected, darting all 
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‘¢ Their humid beams into the blooming flowers: 
“ Or when the mournful tale her mother told, 

‘“* Of what her faithless fortune promis’d once, 

* Thrill’d in her thought, they, like the dewy star 
‘“* Of evening shone in tears. A native grace 

‘¢ Sat fair proportion’d on her polish’d limbs, 

‘ Veil’d in a simple robe, their best attire, 

‘* Beyond the pomp of dress; for loveliness 

‘* Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

** But is, when unadorn’d, adorn’d the most. 

‘* Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty’s self, 

** Recluse amid the close embowering woods. 

‘* Asin the hollow breast of Appenine, 

** Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 

‘* A myrtle rises far from human eye, 

‘“* And breathes its balmy fragrance o’er the wild; 
** So flourish’d blooming, and unseen by all, 

““ The sweet Lavinia ——” 


Such a nymph, untaught in the etiquette of tonish life, would 
make but a feeble impression on the heart of a modern gentleman 
of fashion. She might, perhaps, become an object of concupis- 
cent desire ; but never could kindle in his bosom that celestial 
flame which hovers round and warms congenial souls. But the 
“ generous Palemon, 


‘*¢ Who led the rural life in all its joy, 

“* And elegance, such as Arcadian song 

* Transmits from ancient uncorrupted times, 
” « When tyrant custom had not shackled man, 

‘** But free to follow nature was the mode,” 


strongly felt the power of these rural charms. In him such 
peerless beauties waked the tender feelings. She was a kindred 
being, and instantaneously inspired his breast with “love and 
chaste desire.” When he eloquently poured oui “the pious 
and made her a tender of his hand and for- 


” 


raptures of his soul, 
tune, she displayed a mind unversed in the arts and affectation of 
the prudish belle. She heard, and “in sweet disorder lest,” si- 
lent, “ blush’d consent.” 
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BEATTIE’S MINSTREL. 

Of this beautiful poem, Lord Littleton expressed himself to 
Mrs. Montague (Letter, March 8, 1771) in the following manner ; 
“Tread your Mmstrel last night, with as much rapture as poetry, 
in her noblest, sweetest charms, ever raised in my soul. It 
seemed to me, that my once most beloved minstrel Thomson, 
was come down from heaven, refined by the converse of purer 
spirits than those he lived with here, to let me hear him sing 
again the beauties of nature, and the finest feelings of virtue, 
not with human, but angelick strains.” 
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RHODE-ISLAND. 

The writer of these articles lately met with an old volume of 
Rollin’s Ancient History, which appears to have once belonged to 
the celebrated General Greene. On the margin of one of its 
pages is drawn an index, pointing to the following passage, with 
the word Rhode-Island wrttten underneath, in the hand writing, 
as itis presumed, of that illustrious hero. ‘“ Here* the genius of 
a state composed of merchants, discovers itself, who know the full 
value of money, but not the merit of soldiers; who make a traf- 
fick of their blood, as though they were goods, and always go 
to the cheapest market. In such a republick, when an exigency 
is once answered, the merit of services is no longer remembered.” 
It is hoped that these remarks will not be applieable to this state, 
when the present unhappy crisis shall be over. 


REVIEWERS. 

Pope, in treating of the morals of a eritick, considers good- 
breeding as highly essential. In this opinion of that distinguish- 
ed poet, few will be found to differ. Indeed, civility is as neces- 
sary in writing as in the common intercourse of life. Without 
this qualification, an author invariably draws upon himself the 
contempt and detestation of his readers. But in no class of 
writers is politeness more indispensable than in Reviewers. Gross 
and indecorous expressions, falling from the critick, are more 
pointed, and more poignantly felt, than if flowing from any other 
source. The professed object of Critical Reviewers being to deve- 


* Carthage. 
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lope the excellencies, and detect and expose the faults of literary 
productions, the remarks, of course, fall particularly on the au. 
thor of the work examined. “ The common rules of civility, 
therefore, enjoin modesty, humanity, and decorum. A contrary 
procedure generally frustrates the designs of their labour. 


‘+ Blunt truths more mischief than nice falshehoods do.” 


It is not pretended that Reviewers should indulge a mean, iv- 
discriminating complaisance, for fear of giving offence. Every 
fault and folly of the writer should be carefully detected, and ex- 
hibited to view: but in the easy, insinuating, and courtly manner 
of a Dormor Stanhope, 

‘* Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 
“ And things unknown proposed as things forgot.” 
BURNS’ CHOICE OF A WIFE. 

“ The most placid good nature, and sweetness of disposition,” 
says the poet of Ayrshire, “a warm heart, gratefully devoted 
with all its powers to love, vigorous health and sprightly cheer- 
fulness, set off to the best advantage, by a more than commonly 
handsome figure ; these, I think, ina woman, may make a good 
wife ; though she should never have read a page, but the Scrip- 
turcs ofthe Old and New Testaments, nor have daneed in a 
brighter assembly than a penny-pay wedding.” 

FARMER’S BOY. 

‘This poem has received unqualified censure and unqualified 
praise. ‘The decisions, however, seem rather hasty. They ap- 
pear more the eifects of prejudice or interest, than the result of 
profound and candid criticism. ‘That the work contains many 
faults is not denied ; and that it contains many beauties is equal- 
ly evident. But there are some so wrapped up in the pride of 
ancient lore, that they cannot approve of any production, that 
does not savour of the Greek and Roman schools. The author, 
not having had the advantage of a classical education, was 


‘* Untaught in Latin lays, or Grecian style ;”? 
and, therefore, could not draw materials from these sources. Inf 


this circumstance originated a great part of the reprehensions. 
But he has drawn from a more fertile source—from nature ; and 
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taking his literary opportunities into consideration, has perform- 
ed admirably. 
METASTASIO. 

No poet, perhaps, ever possessed the power of extemporane- 
ous versification in so high a degree as Metastasio. He exhibit- 
ed astonishing instances of this extraordinary faculty, even before 
he was ten years of age. These spontaneous effusious of early 
genius procured him the most advantageous patronage, and laid 
the foundation of his future celebrity. At eighteen he sung, 
al? improvista, forty octave stanzas, on the magnificence of 
princes, a subject proposed by one of the audience, in a manner 
that commanded the wonder and approbation of all the learned 
present. He once pleaded a case at law before a judge, in ex- 
tempore numbers, with such force, elegance and touching en- 
thusiasm, as drew tears from every eye in the room. 

POPE. 

Pope was an accomplished versifier. His numbers are smooth, 
easy, and harmonious; and have added much to the improve- 
ment of English poetry. But to original ideas, bold concep- 
tions, and daring flights of imagination, he has litile claim. In 
his translations he had no occasion for creative ingenuity and 
invention. His Pastorals are chiefly methodized transcripts 
from Virgil; his Essay on Man, a versification of Bolingbroke’s 
impiety; his Windsor Forest was designed by Chaucer ; his 
Temple of Fame is reared with materials filched from the same 
writer ; andhis Essay on Criticism is compounded of “ Shreds 
and patches” from Aristotle, Quinctillian, Horace, and others. 
The Rape of the Lock hss been considered his chef d’ouvre. This 
however, is founded on the wild notions of the Rosicrusian 
philosophy. Its machinery was ready formed to his hand by 
the fanciful author of Le Compte de Gabalis. 

His style is figurative and pleasing. Had he less uniformity, 
he would be still more admired. As there is merit in skilful imi- 
tation, Pope has pretensions to a large share. He has refined 
upon his prototypes, and decorated what he borrowed with new 
beauties. His genius was imitative, and one, whose memory 
is consecrated in the temple of immortality. 
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USEFUL MAXIMS. No. IV. 

A LONG and undivided atiention to the pursuit of wealth,, 
tends to produce a sordid turn of thought, to divest the mind of 
all relish for works of genius, and to establish a habit of referring 
every thing to utility, and of measuring utility by gain. 

Aphorisms are the most ready and pleasing vehicles of in- 
struction. ‘hey comprise much within a narrow compass. Im- 
portant truths are conveyed in words that may be easily repeated 
and long remembered. 

He that constantly makes lead against the assaults of fortune, 
shall be sure to be victorious and attain his ends. 

Follow safe courses by reason, rather than happy ones by 
chance. 

‘The minister who grows less by his elevation, is like a little 
statue placed on a mighty pedestal. 

I cannot help being surprized that a man should expect to be 
trusted with a crown, because he is born a prince, in a country 
where he could not be trusted by Iaw with a constable’s staff, if 
only born a private person. 

Ministers who punish what they might prevent, are more 
culpable than those who offend. 

When a free people crouch like camels to be loaded, the next 
at hand, no matter who, mounts them, and they soon feel the 
whip and spur of their tyrant. 

A tyrant, whether prince or minister, resembles the devil in 
many respects, particularly in this; he is often both the tempter 
and tormentor: he makes the criminal, and he punishes the 
crime. 

To know when to yield, in government, is at least as neces- 
gary as to know when to lose in trade; and he who cannot do 
the first, is so little likely to govern a kingdom well, that it is 
more than probable he would govern a shop ill. 

Demosthenes used to compare eloquence to a weapon, aptly 
enough; for eloquence, like every other weapon, is of little use 
to the owner, unless he have the force and the skill to use it. 
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No man suffers by bad fortune, but he who has been deceived 
hy good. 

Weare apt to carry systems of philosophy beyond all our ideas, 
and systems of history beyond all our memorials. 

The citizens of Rome placed the images of their ancestors in 
ihe vestibules of their houses ; so that, whenever they went in 
or out, these venerable bustos met their eyes, and recalied the 
glorious actions of the dead to fire the living, to excite them to 
imitate, and even to emulate their glorious forefathers. The 
success answered the design. ‘The virtue of one generation wes 
transfused, by the magick of example, into several; and a spirii 
of heroism was mainiained through many ages of that common- 
wealth. | 

The great stumbling block to rectitude of judgment is jealousy ; 
from which hardly any human being is totally exempt. It is 
perpetually employed in discovering imperfections and diminish- 
ing good qualities. As the selfishness of mankind is such, that 
they are afraid of meeting with aught more excellent than is in 
their own possession, they industriously endeavour to represent 
things in a light that wiil not prove unfavourable to their vanity. 
Where facts are too glaring to be denied, they are careful to 
qualify them in such a manner, that although truth is not abso- 
lutely suppressed yet itis darkened and not suffered to appear 
in its full lustre. 

Thus it is with transcendant worth. Beings of an inferiour 
class cannot bear its radiancy ; and are unable and averse to be- 
hold it, otherwise than as we do the sun, through the interpo- 


sition of a cloud. 


—2 4c 


RULES HOW TO JUDGE MANKIND. 


THOSE to whom we grant the titie of men of abilities, are 
commonly shy of exposing themselves to the fulness of domes- 
tick inspection ; from the consciousness that they risk the losing 
of that reputation in private, which they have obtained in puk- 


lick. 
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Men of this cast are usually of more utility to the world in gen- 
eral, than agreeable to their friends in particular: we reap more 
benefit from their solitude than their society. 

Of ail characters, none are more desirable for the improve- 
ment of social enjoyments, than those whose knewledge of ac- 
tive life is conneeted with an observing inquisitive disposition, 
cultivated by study and reading. 

When such men open their lips, it is a great misfortune they 
should suffer interruptions from the numerous upstarts and pre- 
tenders to abilities that infest society. By paying due attention 
to the discourse of a few such persons, more of the world is 
learned, and we are better enabled to judge of mankind, than by 
the limited experience that falls to the share of many others. 

Conversation is the criterion of almost every man’s intellectu- 
al merit. Though a sensible person may trespass with his 
tongue, either by running into errour, or by dwelling on subjects 
too trite and insignificant, yet as in general his thoughts are 

just, and his matter well chosen, he will also express himself with 
Jjudiciousness at least, if not with elegance. 

In our judgments of men, we are too prone to construe every 

thing according to our own feelings, and to imagine that others 


are liable to be affected with the same causes, and in a similar 


manner with ourseives. Hence it is, that we are so often dissatis- 


fied with others, and they with us. 

Asevery one has his peculiarities of taste and fancy, it is only 
by scrutinizing them that we discover the proprietor’s real dis- 
position : they not only infiuence both the virtues and the vices 
of men, but are often the result of them. 

When we propose acquiring the friendship or good will of ano- 
ther, we often miss our aim, by using those methods which a 
ioo general system of prudence directs to be followed, without 
considering that the rules adopted in theory are able to per- 


petual objections when reduced to practice. 
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TO CINTHIA. 


NOT thee, fair Huntress, did my verse invoke : 
An earth-born Goddess, ’tis, who first awoke 
The feeble lay. I seek no ice-cold heart ; 

Nor thine, in truth, which erst has felt the dart 
Of Cupid, who, blind Urchin, when he sped 

Its mated arrow, aimed a shaft of lead. 

Is thy Endymion senseless of thy pain ? 

Awake him, with thy heavenly voice again— 
One cheering glance, a ray of sun-shine, thrown 
From thy bright eye, will make him all thy own. 
Thy friendship I accept ; and may it prove 

A grateful solace to the pangs of love. 

At even, with thee, Pll tread the dance’s maze ; 
With thee, when brighter suns, and warmer days, 
Have lur’d fair Flora to our clime again, 

Pll seek thy woodland haunt, the shady glen, 
And, seated by thy side, with pleasure pore 
O’er Scotts’ light verse, or Spencer’s fairy lore, 
But, Goddess, when the rural sport you seek, 
(Ah! let the Poet his petition speak) 

And wake the terrours of the Sylvan war, 


While hounds and huntsmen scour the woods afar ; 


On harts, not hearts, your archery employ ; 
Nor twice offend the blind, relentless Boy. 


ALEXIS. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY, 





TO : 
IF “ friendship’s” glow, within thy breast, 
Is pure as ’tis in mine, 
Ah! why not call by name so blest 
A feeling so divine. 


Love’s a flame that burneth bright, 
While fed by favour’s fuel; 
But sinketh oft in endless night, 


If the maid grow cruel. 


While “ friendship ” is that purer glow 
: Which Seraph’s feel above, 

. ie Who liv’d refined by human wo, 

P Hy And martyr’s died to Love. 


And now—you know my feelings tone, 
My constancy and zeal, 

Which Abdiel-like, I kept—“ alone,” 
Say, zs ef what you feel 2 


—~D4o-- 





THE VISION OF ELIPH AZ. 
: : a Job, Chapter 4—V erses 13-17. 


IN midnight musings, wakeful, as I roll’d, 

| (When in deep sleep the sons of Adam lay, 

5 Weaving night’s varying visions,) Fear o’ertook my soul. 
And sudden trembling shook my troubled clay. 

Then lo! a Spirit pass’d before my eyes, 

Horrour crept o’er my fiesh !—my hair arose !— 

Fix’d in my view it stood— With sore surprise 

Fearful I gaz’d—but could no form disclose. 

: a An image was before me.—My frail dust 

‘ie Instant recoil’d, nor could the scene endure— 
Redoubling glooms o’ershadow’d heav’n and eartiz, 

Then a voice broke forth, 

| ‘* Shall mortal man, before his GOD be just ? 

a; ‘“ A mortal, in JRHOV AN’s sight be pure ?” 

} **** EBRIC. 


And there was silence: 











@RIGINAL POETRY. 


TO LOVE. 


NOW Love! a sally from thy bower, 
To deck me with that spicy flower, 
That blooms the Queen of yonder vale, 
Embalming every passing gale. 


Nor longer leave it, waving there 
The sport of every breath of air— 
The gaze of every truant eye 
Attracted by its rosy dye. 


Nor yet, permit it with disdain, 

To grieve my humble heart with pain ; 
For thou didst lead me there to see, 
And love, its fairy witchery. 


The precious gift, Pl) proudly wear 
Beneath thy fost’ring smiles and care— 
And my true heart, its shield shall be, 
Temper’d QO! God of joy, by thee! 
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KATE—A SONG. 


WHERP’S the heart that does not glow 
At musick softly sighing ; 

Where’s the soul that does not “ flow ” 
When Kate is fa—sol—la—ing ? 


Morning dreams and magick spells 
Around the heart entwining ; 

Ling’ ring twilight, fairy cells, 
Nay Kate in bow’r reclining ; 


Not half so high exalt the soul 

As musick sweetly flowing ; 
Not half the tide of pleasure roll, 
As minstrel Kate’s bellowing. 


ANTHOS. 














ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Dansel, strike the fiddle-strings, 
Tune thy notes to pleasure ; 
Waft me on Love’s silken wings, 

Then let me die at leisure. 
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PUZZLES. 


TRANSPOSE a word which names the sig 
Of sovereign power and sway : 

A sentiment you'll then divine, 
Which sense of worth conveys. 

Transpose this magick word again, 
Forthwith it will display, 

An image that o’erpowers the brain 
With horrour and dismay. 
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O tua ie 
b bia abit 
ra ra ra 
es et in 
ram ram rara 


ae 
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ERRATA. 
In the last number of the Repository, p. 558, in the twelfth line fra 
ihe top, for “ guide,” read *bide. Also, in line 16, for * if,” read that. 
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